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class shipments. 
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Education and Life* 


PROFESSOR MAX SCHOEN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND PSY- 
CHOLOGY, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The philosopher’s heaven is not peopled only by bloodless catagories. 
His imagination fills it with warmth, light and colour. The ideas are 
clothed with forms, . . . but it is a living man who creates the forms 
out of his human experience. —W. RALPH INGE. 

Behind all philosophy lies human nature, and in every philosopher 
there lurks a man. —F, C. S. SCHILLER. 


I. 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


ee 


SUMMMIEMMES NT order to ascertain the relationship between ed- 
ucation and life we must determine what life is. 
| And to find a workable answer to the question 
what is life? we must ask not ethics which deals 
ial with ideals to be attained, but biology which tells 
of possibilities within reach. Education must 
seek guidance in what is, in order to attain a 
vision of what can be, and not put its faith in 
what ought to be, and condemn what is. What, then, is the 
function and meaning of life? 
Biology answers that the function of life is to live and its 
meaning is to continue living. For all practical purposes, life 
is what life does, and what life does is to live and to persist 
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*The first of a series of papers kindly contributed by Professor 
Schoen on “An Ethical Philosophy of Education.’—THE Ep1ror. 
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in living. Beyond this we can not go and need not go to find 
what we are locking for, namely, a firm basis upon which to 
erect the superstructure of how life best can be served, which 
must ever be the paramount concern of education. 

But this law of life, to live and to continue living, does 
not carry the same message to all forms of life. For some it 
means mere existence as separate units and mere perpetuation 
of existence, while of others it makes greater demands, un- 
til we reach the human being upon whom it imposes specific 
and rigid requirements. Man not only cannot live by bread 
alone, but must eat his bread in his own way, not only as a 
separate independent unit, but as a distinct entity. To be, 
and to be separate, is superseded by to be in order to be dis- 
tinct. Human life means not only to live as an individual, but 
to be an individuality, no longer being alike, although indepen- 
dent, but different, although being alike. No doubt distinct- 
ness plays a role in animal life also, but in 1:an it becomes a 
predominant passion ‘and compelling power. 

Furthermore, not only is to be superseded by to be a self, 
but to be a self is transcended by to be a marked self. Dis- 
tinctness is but a step towards distinctiveness. Not only to 
be, and to be different, but to be and to be different in order 
to achieve distinction in difference. Being is for the sake of 
self-being, and self-being is for the sake of self-becoming. To 
lead a distinct life in a distinctive way is thus the dominant 
motif out of which the symphony of life is developed and out 
of which its secondary themes derive their significance. 

In sum, human life may be compared to several photographs 
and paintings of the same landscape. Provided the photo- 
graphs are taken by the same camera from the same position 
under the same atmospheric conditions, the outcome is several 
duplicates of the landscape, separate but not individual. But in 
several paintings of the same landscape a something is super- 
imposed upon the physical object which marks off one painting 
from another, and all from the original landscape, and which 
gives each painting a distinctiveness all its own. It is this some- 
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thing which constitutes the main value of the painting as a 
painting. The value of the photographs, as such, lies in the 
faithfulness of the reproduction, that is, their resemblance to 
the physical object, and in the likeness between them; while for 
the paintings the original is but the starting point, while their 
significance, as paintings, lies in the difference appearing in 
the likeness. There is likeness and resemblance in the paint- 
ings as in the photographs, but while these constitute the sub- 
stance of the photographs, for the paintings they are but in- 
cidental. In other words, in the photograph, as such, the goal 
is to obtain a picture of the landscape. In the painting, on 
the other hand, the landscape is but a medium through which 
the artist seeks to objectify a something, which we call beauty, 
that is evoked in him by the landscape. The painting repre- 
sents not a reproduction, but a self-attaining, a self-realiza- 
tion. The photograph is mere being, and the painting is self- 
being plus self-}.ecoming. 

Which brings to a consideration of the nature of human ac- 
tivies and human interests. The thesis to be supported is that in 
all his activities and interests through which his life manifests 
itself the ultimate goal of the human being is to attain self- 
realization through se!f-preservation. 


Il. 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN ACTIVITY. 


Human nature functions, or what amounts to the same 
thing, human life seeks its fulfillment, through three types of 
activities, namely, play, social contact and work. The three 
are not mutually exclusive, since at times work becomes play, 
which is very desirable, at other times play becomes work, 
which is quite undesirable, and both are most normally pur- 
sued in a social environment. 

What is the basic nature of these three activities? Are 
they their own justification, their own ends, or are they util- 
ities or means towards the accomplishment of certain ends? 
Does one work for the sake of the work, play for the sake of 
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the play, or seek contact with a group for the sake of the 
group? The answer is quite obvious. If work were its own 
end then any kind of work should be pleasing to any person 
since the goal sought has been reached. If play were its own 
reward then any kind of pleasurable activity should be agree- 
able to any person, since the end sought has been attained. 
If social contact were its own justification then any group 
life into which the individual is thrown should be acceptable, 
since the need has been satisfied. 

But we know that this is not so. Just any kind of work is 
not pleasing to any individual, just any kind of play is not 
agreeable to any individual, and just any kind of social 
mingling is not acceptable to any individual. One person is 
most satisfied only with a certain kind of work, a certain kind 
of play, a certain kind of society, and another with an alto- 
gether different kind. The reason for this is that while the 
coal may be the same, the tool used as a means for its attain- 
ment must be suited to the constitutional peculiarities or in- 
dividuality of the person using it. While the goal is general, 
the path leading to it must be specific. Thus, hunger is com- 
mon to all, but the food for its satisfaction assumes very spe- 
cial characteristics, according to individual tastes. 


III. 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN INTERESTS. 


The human mind, in the course of its evolution, has mani- 
fested a three-fold interest in the world in which it dwells, 
namely, a factual, a functional and a valuative. The results of 
this three-fold interest have become systematized as pure 
science, applied science, and philosophy. As factual, the in- 
terest is in the world of things and phenomena as these are 
in themselves, objective and impersonal. As functional and 
valuative, the interest is in the world of things and phenomena 
as these affect the human being himself, their relationship to 
him and their meaning for him. Pure science attempts a sys- 
tematic description of the world of life and matter. Applied 
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science deals with the application of the facts deduced by pure 
science for human material gain and advancement. 

Now it is apparent that while pure and applied science sup- 
ply the facts and application of things, they can not supply 
that which the human being lives by and for, namely, value. 
“If you approach science in expectation of receiving advices 
how to solve your most urgent problems; if you imagine that 
science can lead you in life, you are mistaken and you will! be 
disappointed. All that science can teach you, it teaches in the 
conditional form. It tells you: If you wish to produce these 
certain effects, then you must use these certain means. But 
whether the effect is desirable as a goal, science can not de- 
cide. Science can do something more. Science can tell you 
that those means which you have to use produce certain sec- 
ondary effects, which you did not consider when you planned 
your goal. But whether these unexpected effects are so bad 
that they disqualify the original intention, or the intended 
effect is of so great a value that the unexpected ones seem com- 
paratively unimportant, this is a question which science again 
can not decide.” That is left to philosophy. 

Philosophy takes over the data presented by the various 
sciences, fuses them with the religious and ethical experiences 
of mankind, thereby presenting a synoptic view of life, and, 
reflecting upon the whole, aims “to reach some general con- 
clusions as to the nature of the Universe, and as to our posi- 
tion and prospects in it.’”’ Philosophy builds on the founda- 
tion of science, taking for its guiding light the psychological 
principle that the attributes of significant reality are values, 
that “Goodness, Beauty and Truth are all there is which in the 
end are real. Their reality, appearing amid chance and 
change, is beyond these, and is eternal. But in whatever 
world they appear, that world so far is real.” 

The relationship between the sciences and philosophy is as 
that between fact, meaning and value. Meanings grow out of 
facts, that is, facts are the material basis for meanings. Facts 
are significant only when they give rise to, and in the degree 
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to which they give rise to, meanings, while values are esti- 
mates of meanings. Facts thus exist for meanings, and mean- 
ings receive their vitality from values. The conclusion of ul- 
timate importance is not that this object is a chair to sit on, 
but whether the chair, whose meaning is an objective to sit on, 
serves that function well or ill. The significant thing is not 
chair, but good chair or poor chair. 

Consequently we note that the three-fold interest of the hu- 
man mind in the world in which it dwells is not for the sake of 
the world but for the sake of the self, an interest in facts and 
meanings for the personal values that may be elicited from 
them. As being is to seif-being, and as self-being is to self- 
becoming, so is fact to meaning, and meaning to value. And 
as the secondary themes in the symphony are to the principal 
motif, enhancing and enriching it, so the interests of life in 
the world about it are to the main theme of life, which is self- 
realization. 


SUM MARY. 


Life means to be and to continue being. In man this root 
principle flowers into self-being and its fruit is self-becoming 
or self-achieving. Self-being thus becomes the supreme value 
and goal of life. All human interests and human activities are 
for the sake of bringing about the realization of the supreme 
end. This principle must be the fundamental basis for a sound 
educational procedure. Education is for the sake of life, not 
life for the sake of education. What education must be in or- 
der to help the individual realize life’s ultimate goal through 
the channels through which human life flows is to be discussed 
in the succeeding papers. 





The Verse Anthology 


PROFESSOR PAUL MOWBRAY WHEELER, GOUCHER COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Summaries FE present day craze for collections of all kinds 
is spreading throughout the civilized world. 

T Particularly is this true of verse. Never before 

have there been such countless gatherings-to- 
— gether on almost every conceivable subject un- 
der the sun; never before have so many dim per- 
z = sonalities fiashed meteor-like, into prominence, 
Summ and so many brilliant names condemned them- 
selves to ridicule, because of their edited contributions to the 
mass of material. This eclectic form of literature, the verse 
anthology, has been trying without lasting success to win pub- 
lic favor since the classic days of Greece, which fact would 
seem to justify as a reward the astonishing popularity which 
its persistence has at last won. This cordial reception is a 
comparatively recent thing, however. To be sure there were 
whisperings along through the later nineties which promised 
another resuscitation, but not until the first years of this cen- 
tury did the form really begin to take root and flourish once 
more, this time surpassing the brilliance of all previous at- 
tempts. One pities the ambitious investigator who began the 
preparation of a bibliography of verse anthologies only to find 
that what he expected to be the pastime of a summer’s va- 
cation was still employing his undivided attention at the end 
of two long years! 

The question arises whether all of these collections have real 
reasons for their existence. It will be generally agreed that 
a verse anthology can have only three justifications for a long 
and happy life: it may, in the first place, serve as a comnar- 
atively easy manner of perpetuating the name of its editor, 
who sometimes has not been able to win renown through other, 
more creative methods; furthermore, it may enshrine the work 
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of some obscure but deserving poet who otherwise might fade 
into the forgotten; and, finally, it may, and often does, bring 
to the average reader verse which he would not so easily 0b- 
tain elsewhere. It is for the critics to say how worthy these 
reasons are, but, pending their decision, we venture the theory 
that the appeal of a verse anthology may be measured by these 
three tests. The editor who compiles a collection for some less 
significant reason usually finds that his creation has been fore- 
doomed to a premature death. It is interesting, therefore, 
to pass in rapid review both the time-tested “‘treasuries” which 
have established themselves with us and the youngsters which 
seem to spring up in profusion over night. Each has its ap- 
peal to the critic whose trained eye can read messages of much 
importance in the reception which the American public has 
given these aspirants for its favor. It can be no part of the 
purpose of such a brief summary as this, however, to weigh 
merits carefully and pronounce final judgments dogmatically. 
It is possible only to skim rapidly over the vast territory in 
an attempt to obtain a panoramic view of the astonishing 
multitude. 

The attention is logically attracted first of all to those 
numerous collections of verse, large in scope and often rather 
massive in size, whose popularity has been won long since and 
still shows few signs of depreciation. Perhaps the most com- 
plete of this type is Stevenson’s The Home Book of Verse 
(Holt, 1922, $15.00), which contains both American and Eng- 
lish selections from 1580 to 1920 and to which has been added 
an appendix of some of the more famous poems in other 
languages. A similar work is Bryant’s The Library of Poetry 
and Song which was reissued by Doubleday last year at a price 
of five dollars. There are more than one thousand pages of 
the world’s best verse in this book built up around the famous 
collection made by Bryant forty years ago. Stedman’s An 
American Anthology (Houghton, 1900, $5.00) needs no in- 
troduction to the American public. Its sturdy form has long 
been familiar on the shelves of private libraries and the desks 
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of college studies. Page’s Chief American Poets (Houghton, 
1905, $3.00) is of like nature, but of narrower scope as indi- 
cated by its title. That old favorite, Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury, published in many editions, has a sequel, so to speak in 
Binyon’s Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics (Macmillan, 1925, 
$1.75) and perhaps also in Welby’s The Silver Treasury of 
English Lyrics (The Dial Press, 1926, $3.00). The latter is 
advertised as a “supplementary volume to Palgrave” and the 
former begins where the older volume left off, including all 
the principal Victorian poets as well as those of the present 
time. Two other volumes of similar title are Rhys’ The Gol- 
den Treasury of Longer Poems (Dutton, 1921, $1.10) and Ed- 
gar and Chilman’s A Treasury of Verse for School and Home 
(Crowell, 1926, $2.50). Also well known are De la Mare’s 
Come Hither (Knopf, 1923, $6.00), a collection of rhymes and 
poems for the young of all ages’; Rittenhouse’s unique Little 
Book of American Poets (Houghton, 1915, $1.75) and Le Gal- 
lienne’s Anthology of American Verse (Boni and Liveright, 
1925, $3.50). To this general group belongs also the modest 
One Hundred and One Famous Poems, published both by the 
Cable Piano Company of Chicago and The Universal Press, in 
various bindings ranging from a price of twenty cents up, 
which is a most satisfactory little book, and Harvey Hamlyn’s 
interesting One Hundred Famous Love Lyrics (Geo. Sully, 
1926, $1.50). Within the last few weeks two books have ap- 
peared which have yet to be tried and tested, but whose recep- 
tion so far must be more than satisfactory to their sponsors. 
One is Zeitlin and Rinaker’s Types of Poetry (Macmillan 1926, 
$4.00), which attempts to classify its contents and which is 
not to be confused with Hall’s Types of Poetry which Ginn 
and Company promise for early publication. The other is 
Untermeyer’s The Forms of Poetry (Harcourt, 1926, $1.35) 
which does not claim to be an anthology at all but which con- 
teins so many selections of verse scattered through its text 
that it may be included in this category. 

Such books as Westcott, Lewis and Weber’s Four Cen- 
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turtes of Literature: English and American (Little, Brown, 
1925, $3.50) which begins with The Revival of Learning in 
England and gives proportionate space to both American and 
British writers since, and the new edition of Pattee’s Cen- 
tury Readings in American Literature (Century, 1926, $3.50) 
come under the heading of “General Anthologies,” but fall into 
a subdivision by themselves. In this same class are Dickin- 
son’s A Book of British and American Verse (Doubleday, 1923, 
$5.00) and Foerster’s popular American Poetry and Prose 
(Houghton, 1920, $4.00) in which the verse ranges from Mrs. 
Bradstreet to Carl Sandburg. One other book of this type 
which appeals particularly because of its arrangement is 
Greenlaw’s Literature and Life (Scott, Foresman, 1922-24, 
varying in price from $1.80 for the first book to $2.40 for the 
fourth). This is intended as a text for high schools and is 
arranged in four books for use in the respective years of the 
curriculum. In addition to the selections, books two and four 
contain respectively histories of English and American liter- 
ature. 

The numerous attempts to embalm contemporary verse in 
representative collections are somewhat disconcerting to the 
impartial critic who wishes to do honor to all and neglect none. 
Mr. Burton E. Stevenson has added to his famous anthologies 
The Home Book of Modern Verse (Holt, 1925, $7.50) which 
is intended to supplement selections previously quoted in 
others of his anthologies. Mr. Foerster, mentioned above in 
another connection, is heard from here also in Recent Ameri- 
can Poetry and Prose (Houghton, 1925, $2.50). And to these 
should be added Storks Second Contemporary Verse Anthol- 
ogy (Dutton, 1923, $3.00) intended as a companion volume 
to his First Contemporary Verse Anthology now out of print, 
both of which are made up of selections from the magazine 
Contemporary Verse, of which he was formerly editor. Here 
also must be considered Forbes’ Modern Verse (Holt, 1921, 
$1.24) a collection with a special appeal for students, and Mr. 
Untermeyer’s two well-known contributions, Modern Poetry, 
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(Harcourt 1925, $1.20), and Modern American Poetry, (Har- 
court, 1925, $3.00). The former was prepared in response to 
the demand for a single volume collection of both American 
and British verse. The latter has been called by its pub- 
lishers “the most comprehensive collection on the subject 
available.” And _ still the list is not half exhausted. 
There are Mr. Coblentz’s Modern American Lyrics (Minton, 
Balch, 1924, $2.00) which is a companion piece to his earlier 
published Modern British Lyrics; Groton and King’s Verse of 
Our Day (Appleton, 1923, $1.60), which has been called by re- 
viewers “a very excellent anthology”; and the Anthology of 
Modern Poetry by members of the League of American Pen 
Women of New York (Hogan-Paulus Corporation, 1926, 
$2.50), which consists of poems by sixty writers, grouped by 
subjects. There are no names better known among the lists 
of anthologists than those of Jessie Rittenhouse and Mrs. 
Waldo-Richards. The former’s The Little Book of Modern 
Verse as well as The Second Book of Modern Verse were pub- 
lished as far back as 1913 and 1919 respectively and each is 
still in print and selling for one dollar and a half. They are 
too well known to warrant any familiar discussion here, and 
the same thing can also be said of Mrs. Waldo-Richards’ two 
anthologists, High Tide (Houghton, 1916, $1.75) and Star 
Points (Houghton, 1921, $1.75). The sub-titles for both of 
the last two are sufficient descriptions: the first reads, “Songs 
of joy and vision from the present day poets of America and 
Great Britian” and the second, “Songs of joy, faith and prom- 
ise from the present day poets.” The name of Mrs. Wilkin- 
son is not second to any in popularity. Her Contemporary 
Poetry (Macmillan, 1923, $.96), though a small book, is a 
favorite. Last year were published Merrill and Sprague’s 
Contemporary Verse (Little-Brown, 1925, $3.50) and, in a re- 
vised edition, Monroe and Henderson’s The New Poetry (Mac- 
millan, 1925, $3.00). But we must pause somewhere to catch 
our breath, concluding this group with two modest little books 
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of unusual charm, Cooper’s Poems of To-day (Ginn, 1924, 
$.80) and Pocock’s Modern Poetry (Dutton, 1920, $.60). 

There are several other collections of contemporary verse 
which, because of some unique characteristic, deserve special 
mention. Such are Strong’s By Haunted Streams (Apple- 
ton, 1924, $1.50), Vinal’s Eleven Poets (Harold Vinal, N. Y., 
1926) and The Book Fellow Anthology (The Torch Press, 
1926, $2.00). The last of these is issued by an association of 
young writers who have joined forces in order to publish their 
own poems co-operatively. The fact that any Bookfellow may 
be represented in this annual if he takes three copies of the 
book, makes the collection a sort of omnium gatherum with 
many weeds to hide the flowers which, nevertheless, are al- 
ways to be found hy the patient searcher. Genevieve Tag- 
gard’s May Days (Boni and Liveright, 1925, $3.00) is an an- 
thology of verse from the pages of The Masses anc its suc- 
cessor, The Liberator; it is, of course, under the circumstances 
characterized by a “lurking literary revolt.” Dean and Com- 
pany issued a strange little volume Dean’s Poetic Pennings 
(1926, $1.50) which is made up almost entirely of the verse 
of obscure poets whose work is largely second rate but some- 
times startling to the interest. Perhaps the most appealing 
of these odd coliections is the anthology edited by Leonora 
Sneyer and called American Poets (Kurt Wolff Verlag, Mun- 
ich, 1925). It is not, as are so many anthologies, a representa- 
tion of the personal taste of its editor, nor is it, as many other 
anthologies are found to be, the utterance of a school. The ed- 
itor in this case has tried to epitomize the spirit of our present 
day verse in order to introduce the latter to the German read- 
ing public. 

Svery month in the vear and almost every occasion has its 
anthology. For example, there is Lovejoy’s Pieces for Every 
Month of the Year (Noble, 1924, $2.00) and Schauffler’s series 
of ten numbers for everything from Arbor Day to Washing- 
ton’s Birthday published since 1907, at varying prices by Ox- 
ford. Then there is a collection of verse for Christmas, Mar- 
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guerite Wilkinson’s Yule Fire (Macmillan, 1925, $2.50) and 
for birthdays, Hayward’s American Poets’ Birthday Book, 
published long ago by Houghton, but still in print and selling 
for $1.50. 

And there are many other annuals beside the Bookfellow 
Anthology mentioned above, most significant of which are 
Strong’s Best Poems of 1924, 1925 (Small and Maynard, 1925, 
1926, $2.00), very satisfying to the craving of the person who 
wishes to keep up with the very latest; and Moult’s The Best 
Poems of 1922, 1924, 1925 (all published by Harcourt at $2.00 
apiece). Each year witnesses the appearance also of Fifty 
Poems: an Annual (Dean and Company, $1.50), which repre- 
sents the work of some thirty present day poets and contains 
brief biographical sketches, and The Year Book of Poems is- 
sued annually by the American Poetry Association at $2.00. 
Finally, but by no means the least of this group, is American 
Poetry, a Miscellany (Harcourt, 1926, $2.00), the third of a 
biennial series “which has taken the place in America that 
the anthologies of Georgian Poetry occupy in England.” 

One must exercise discretion among the numerous collec- 
tions of magazine verse for of necessity they are made up of 
much evanescent material. Among them all those by W. S. 
Braithwaite, published by Brimmer at three dollars apiece, 
have become an institution to the American public; it will be 
remembered that Mr. Briathwaite also edited The Golden 
Treasury of Magazine Verse (Small, 1918, $1.50). Several 
of the periodicals issue collections of their verse at intervals, 
The St. Nicholas Book of Verse (Century, 1925, $2.50) of 
course in largely juvenile in its appeal, while the Bookman 
promises a second series of its more mature metrical ut- 
terances for 1926 (Doran, $2.00). F. P. Davis has made a 
noteworthy collection of the best fugitive American verse for 
the last two years in a series each of which is entitled An- 
thology of Newspaper Verse (Printed by the editor at $2.50). 
Column verse is represented in at least four anthologies: Mor- 
ley’s The Bowling Green (Doubleday, 1924, $1.75), Preston’s 
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Column Poets (Pascal covici, 1925, $2.50) and F. P. A.’s two 
editions, So Much Velvet (Doubleday, 1924, $2.00) and The 
Conning Tower Book (Macy-Masius, 1926, $2.50). Morley’s 
edition is taken from the contributions to his column in the 
New York Evening Post and Mr. Adams’ from his popular 
section in the New York World, while Mr. Preston’s is se- 
lected from the verse contributed to the humorous columns of 
Chicago newspapers. 

One of the most fertile fields for the anthologist is Chil- 
dren’s verse. Omitting from consideration all books of recita- 
tions, which are legion in number, the quantity of antholozies 
prepared for young folks is almost beyond belief. Such titles 
as The Boy’s Book of Verse (Stokes, 1923, $2.00), edited by 
Helen Dean Fish, and The Girl’s Book of Verse (Stokes. 1922, 
$2.00), edited by Mary Goulf Davis, indicate this special ap- 
peal. Following in regular formation is an army of old favor- 
ites for the little ones at an early age: The Children’s First, 
Second, and Third Books of Poetry (American Book Co., 1915, 
Each $.60); Forbes’ The Child’s Yearbook (Houghton, 1917, 
$1.75) ; Rhys’ The Children’s Garland of Verse (Dutton, 1921, 
$3.00) ; Drinkwater’s The Way of Poetry (Houghton, 1922, 
$2.00) ; Ingpen’s One Thousand Poems for Children (Jacobs 
1923, $3.50); and Hyett’s Fifty Christmas Poems for Chil- 
dren (Appleton, 1923, $1.00). Here again Burton E. Steven- 
son is heard from in The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks 
(Holt, 1915, $3.00) ; this book is recommended by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and The National Educational Asso- 

iation as one of the twenty-five most desirable books for a 

child’s library. Sara Teasdale says that her Rainbow Gold 
(Macmillan, 1922, $2.00), is made up of poems “‘which would 
have pleased her as a child and the boy who used to play with 
her.” Thacher’s The Listening Child (Macmillan, 1922, 
$1.20) contains as an added portion a new selection of con- 
temporary verse made up by Marguerite Wilkinson. Edgar’s 
A Treasury of Verse for Little Children (Macmillan, 1925, 
$2.50), is a new edition revised and enlarged containing 
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“noetry for the tinest ones as well as for the grow-up child.” 
Smith’s Book of Lullabies (Lothrop, 1925, $2.50) is a compre- 
hensive collection from many sources. It contains old time 
favorites as well as less known selections. Seward’s Narra- 
tive and Lyric Poems for Children (Holt, 1909, $1.32) covers 
a narrower field, as do also two collections of almost identical 
title, Loane’s A Book of Story Poems (Dutton, 1922, 60c) 
and Jerrold’s Book of Story Poems (Stokes, 1924, $2.50). In 
Barnes’ The Children’s Poets (World Book Co., 1924, $1.50) 
the selections are accompanied by a running discussion of the 
authors. 

But as children grow older, their literary appetite changes, 
and the anthologists have heeded this changing demand. 
Untermeyer’s two books, This Singing World (Harcourt, 
1926, $1.25) and Yesterday and To-day (Harcourt, 1926, 
$1.12), are probably the leaders in this group. The former 
of these is a new edition of a text intended for the seventh 
and eighth grades and made up “of poems that girls and boys 
would themselves choose’; the latter was prepared “with the 
assistance of teachers all over the country for the early years 
of high school.” Three other anthologies for the use of the 
secondary school student are Nickerson’s Glimpses (published 
by the editor, Box 321, Middleboro, Mass., 1923, $1.00) ; Lie- 
berman’s Poetry for Junior High Schools (Scribners, 1926, 
two volumes at 96c each); and Carhart’s Magic Casements 
(Macmillan, 1926, $2.00). There are several anthologies 
which, though falling in this same large general group, have 
an added appeal. One of these is Poems Teachers Ask For 
(Owen Publishing Co., 1924, two vols., 80c each), which ex- 
plains itself by its title. Another is Benet’s Poems for Youth 
(Dutton, 1925, $3.00), a selection from American verse of 
special charm to young people, containing brief biographical 
introductions which “set the writers in their due historical 
perspective.” Two others are Blanche Thompson’s Silver 
Pennies (Macmillan, 1925, 80c), avowedly for children both 
young and old, and Miles’ Childhood in Verse and Prose (Ox- 
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ford, 1923, $3.00), which is vitally concerned with children, 
though not primarily intended for them. 

Judging by numbers one would never suspect that univer- 
sity verse is more narrow in its appeal than most other kinds. 
From Jersey to Washington, from Leland Stanford to Yale 
the gamut runs. It is most feasible to glance at a few of 
them in alphabetical order. David Morton’s Amherst Under- 
graduate Verse (Marshall Jones, 1926, $1.00) is the second 
annual volume he has issued. W. K. Doty has put together 
much of the best verse written by members of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in Anchors Aweigh (Norman Reming- 
ton, Baltimore, 1924, $1.50). Bucknell only yesterday blos- 
somed out in Bucknell Verse (Bucknell University Press, 
1926, $1.00), which, strange to say, consists entirely of verse 
written by students of the English classes! The Poetry Club 
of the University of Chicago has a volume entitled Collected 
Verse (Hyman-McGee Co., 1923, $2.50), and Columbia has 
at least two representative volumes, one edited by Sprietsma 
called Columbia Verse (Columbia University Press, 1924, 
$1.90), the other a collection taken by Whitelock from the 
college humorous magazine and entitled Jester Book of Co- 
lumbia Light Verse (Bulstrode Press, 1922, $1.50). Dart- 
mouth is to be included here also in Dartmouth Verse for 1925 
(Thomas S. Mosher, Portland, Me., 1925, $1.75). Damon and 
Hillyer’s Eight More Harvard Poets (Brentanos, 1923, $1.50) 
explains itself by its title, as do Blum’s Some Recent New 
York University Verse (New York University Press, 1926, 
$2.00) and The Scribbler’s Book of Notre Dame (University 
of Notre Dame, 1923, $1.00), while two which do not show 
their character so plainly on the surface are Whicher’s Half 
Century of Song (Hunter College, 1924, $1.00) and Gass’ 
Verse 1905-23 (University of Missouri, 1923, $1.00). Prince- 
ton has had several anthologies, of which the last was The 
Princeton Anthology (Princeton University Press, 1925, 
$1.25). From two such widely separated localities as Texas 
and Massachusetts come Hemke’s Prairie Pegasus (Southern 


— 
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Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 1924, $1.50) and Vassar 
Verse (Frank Shay, Trovington, Mass., 1921, 75c.) State 
colleges also are blooming forth. There is, for instance, The 
Blue Chambray Book of Verse from the Texas State College 
for Women, published in 1924 at one dollar, and Kirtland’s 
A Book of Student Verse from the State College for Teachers 
(Fort Orange Press, Albany, N. Y., 1926, $1.50). In honor 
of Wellesley’s semi-centennial there was published last year 
Shackford’s Wellesley Verse (Oxford University Press, 1925, 
$2.00), and in the far West has appeared Glenn Hughes’ sec- 
ond series of University of Washington Poems (University of 
Washington Press, 1926, $1.75). Last in the alphabetical 
list stands Yale University with several collections to her 
credit, the best known of which is perhaps Bronson’s Yale 
Record Book of Verse (Yale University Press, 1922, $1.50). 

Many an anthologist was inspired, or thought he was, by 
the Great War. From the general medley there are several 
survivals worth looking at. One of these is Leonard’s Poems 
of the War and Peace (Harcourt, 1921, 80c), which has an 
interesting classification under the following heads: Love of 
Country, Pictures of the War, The Supreme Sacrifice, and 
The Ideal Peace. There are also Wheeler’s A Book of Verse 
of the Great War (Yale University Press, 1917, $2.00), which, 
we understand, is still selling well, and Gayley and Flaherty’s 
Poetry of the People (Ginn, 1920, 88c), which comprises 
poems illustrative not only of the World War but of the his- 
tory and national spirit of England and America. 

Two fields closely allied to war, which have always been 
favorites with the poets and their collectors, are patriotism 
and heroism. There come first to mind Matthews’ Poems of 
American Patriotism, which is now in a new edition (Scrib- 
ner, 1922, $3.50), and Howard’s Poems of Heroism in Amer- 
ican Life (Crowell, 1922, $1.75) in a similar line. Once more 
the ubiqitous Burton E. Stevenson has tried his hand in a 
different field; his Poems of American History (Houghton, 
1908, $4.50) is on a par in excellence with his other works. 
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Trent and Wells’ Colonial Prose and Poetry (Crowell, 1901, 
$2.50) and Prescott and Nelson’s Prose and Poetry of the 
Revolution (Crowell, 1925, $1.50) delve far back into our 
history; the latter is a sequel to the former, which ends at 
the brink of the American Revolution. With this class may 
also be included Pound’s American Ballads and Songs (Scrib- 
ners, 1922, $1.00), only one of a large group of ballad poetry 
collections, and Frothingham’s Songs of Challenge (Hough- 
ton, 1922, $1.65). 

Such books as Minnie Wait’s Among Flowers and Trees 
with Poets (Lothrop, 1901, $2.00), and Sarah Williams’ 
Through the Year with Birds and Poets (Lothrop, 1900, 
2.00), set the example for another class of anthologies, 
among which are to be found Massingham’s Poems About 
Birds (Dutton, 1922, $2.50), Bryan’s Poems of Country Life 
(Macmillan, no date available, $2.25), and Mrs. Waldo-Rich- 
ards’ The Melody of Earth (Houghton, 1918, $2.50). The 
latter is an anthology “of garden and nature poems from 
present-day poets.” Lothrop, Lee and Shepard promise for 
early publication what will probably be the most valuable of 
all this category, Frances E. Clarke’s Poetry’s Plea for Bird 
and Animal. There will be an introduction by Edwin Mark- 
ham and the price will probably be two dollars. 

There is one special feature of external nature which has 
thrilled the anthologist from many angles,—the sea, with 
those who travel it. Lady Sybil Scott’s A Book of the Sea 
(Oxford, 1918, $3.75) is typical of this school. Alice Bart- 
lett’s The Sea Anthology (Brentanos, 1926, $2.00) contains 
one hundred original sonnets by contestants in the competi- 
tion conducted by Poetry Review for the best sonnet of the 
sea. The Lure of the Sea (Little, Brown, 1926, $2.00), by 
F. H. Lee, consists largely of extracts from contemporary 
literature. The sailors themselves are well spoken of in a 
number of collections, which vary all the way from Mase- 
field’s well-known A Sailor’s Garland (Macmillan, 1924, 
$2.50) which, by the way, contains an anthology of Whit- 
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man, to the more recent Iron Men and Wooden Ships, by 
Frank Shay (Doubleday, 1925, $7.50), a handsomely illus- 
trated piece of work. Somewhere in between are Frothing- 
ham’s Songs of the Sea and Sailors’ Chanteys (Houghton, 
1924, $1.75), which contains poems by obscure as well as by 
noted poets; and Colcord’s Roll and Go: Songs of American 
Sailormen (Bobbs-Merrill, 1925, $5.00), also beautifully 
illustrated. Because of its contrast to the rest of this group, 
it is impossible to refrain from mentioning Greever and 
Bachelor’s The Soul of the City (Houghton, 1923, $1.75). As 
its title signifies, it is a collection of urban verse. 

And somewhere in the roll of nature anthologies the Indian 
and his poetry must be reckoned with. From the various 
anthologies on this subject three can be selected which are 
typical and representative. There is, for instance, George 
Cronyn’s Path of the Rainbow (Boni and Liveright, 1918, 
$1.50), consisting of songs and chants selected from various 
tribes, and Walton’s Dawn Boy (Dutton, 1925, $2.50), which 
is made up of Blackfoot and Navaho songs. Whereas the 
foregoing consists largely of interpretations, there is at least 
one work closely translated from the original. This is Nellie 
Barnes’ American Indian Love Lyrics and Other Verse (Mac- 
millan, 1925, $1.75). Here the editor has attempted to re- 
flect faithfully the psychology and spirit of the Indian. 

It is only recently that the negro has begun to attract the 
attention of the verse compilers. In 1922 Talley’s Negro 
Folk Rhymes (Macmillan, $2.25), and Johnson’s The Book of 
American Negro Poetry (Harcourt, $2.25) were published, 
to be followed the next year by Kerlin’s Negro Poets and 
Their Poems (Associated Publishers, Washington, 1923, 
$1.50), a collection of rather unequal value but appealing 
because of its biographical notes. Last year appeared White, 
Jackson and Dillard’s An Anthology of Verse by American 
Negroes (University of North Carolina Press, 1925, $2.00). 
The latter included “everyday social songs, work songs, and 
the new creations of religious song.” It was in 1925 also 
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that two other texts of significance appeared. The first of 
these is Kennedy’s Mellows: Negro Work Songs, Street Cries, 
and Spirituals (Albert and Charles Boni, 1925, $5.00), which 
was hailed by the critics as “a very valuable addition to the 
subject of negro folk song in America.” ‘Mellow,’ it should 
be explained, is the nego word for melody, a term which is 
applied to devotional songs. If possible, Locke’s The New 
Negro (Albert and Charles Boni, 1925, $5.00) attracted still 
more attention than the foregoing. This is a collection of 
essays, fiction, and poetry by and about the modern negro 
and his transformation through the recent rapid years. The 
authorities seem unanimous in welcoming it as a valuable 
piece of work. Nineteen hundred and twenty-six has already 
seen the publication of Dorothy Scarborough’s On the Trail 
of Negro Folk Songs (Harvard University Press, 1926, $3.50). 
This is primarily an account of the editor’s ‘adventures in 
traveling through the South gathering the Darkey songs,” 
but the various incorporations of these selections into the 
text makes it permissible to call the latter an anthology. 
Many of the original tunes are included also. 

There is hardly any portion of the land which has not been 
represented in some sort of an anthology. California sends 
out The Second Anthology of Verse of The Writers’ Club of 
South California (H. Wagner Co., San Francisco, 1923, 
$1.50). Texas and its environs are reflected in Greer’s Voices 
of the Southwest (Macmillan, 1923, $1.75) and Lomax’s Cow- 
boy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads (Macmillan, 1922, 
$2.00) and the year books of the Texas Poetry Society, which 
are published at Dallas for seventy-five cents apiece. From 
the South we receive Cox’s Folk Songs of the South (Har- 
vard University Press, 1925, $5.00), which contains one hun- 
dred and eighty-five ballads with notes on their variations; 
the editor is president of West Virginia University and an 
archivist of The West Virginia Folk Lore Society, under 
whose auspices he collected these verses. Turner’s West 
Virginia Verse of To-day (published by the editor, Shepherds- 
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town, W. Va., 1924, $1.00) is a more localized expression 
from the South. Austere New England smilingly offers 
Braithwaite’s Anthology of Massachusetts Poets (Small, May- 
nard, 1922, $1.50) Musgrove’s The White Hills in Poetry 
(Houghton, 1912, $2.00), and Gray’s Songs and Pallads of the 
Maine Lumberjack (Harvard University Press, 1924, $2.50). 
From the Middle West comes Rickaby’s Ballads and Songs 
of the Shanty Boy (Harvard University Press, 1925, $3.50), 
which “contains songs collected in the forests of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and thereabouts in the great age of lumbering.” 

Often the note struck in these collections is partly light 
and facetious. Sometimes it is entirely so, as in R. M. Leon- 
ard’s two works, A Book of Light Verse and A Century of 
Parody and Imitation (both published by Oxford, the first in 
1910, the latter in 1913, and each selling for one dollar and 
a half). Or, coming down a little closer to date, another 
example is Carolyn Wells’ The Bool of Humorous Verse 
(Doran, 1920, $7.50). whose ample pages contain little recent 
material but many old favorites. The Little Book of Seciety 
Verse by Fuess and Stearns (Houghton, 1922, $1.75), touch- 
ing on a somewhat different key, should perhaps be included 
here. Melville’s Anthology of Humorous Verse (Dodd, 1924, 
$2.00) and another of Carolyn Wells’, Pook of American Lim- 
ericks (Putnams, 1926, 52.50), are more recent.; Miss Wells’ 
book is beautifully illustrated and in formation is the com- 
panion volume to Langford Reed’s The Complete Limerick 
Book (Putnams, 1926, $2.50), which contains only European 
verse. Mr. F. P. Adams, with the assistance of others, also 
contributes to this group The Book of Diversion (Greenberg, 
1925, $2.50), which is “made up of songs (without music), 
epigrams, outdoor and indoor sports, and campfire recipes,” 
as well as poetry. Mr. Langford Reed, mentioned before, 
offers also Book of Nonsense Verse (Putnams, 1926, $2.50). 
Mr. Reed holds that nonsense verse is “‘the rimed apotheosis 
of the preposterous.” Whatever that means it should prove 
amusing to determine from his book. 
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But for those whose minds are more seriously inclined 
there is other material. Macphail’s very excellent The Book 
of Sorrow (Oxford, 1916, $3.75), is still in print, and, if it 
does not suffice, there are still others from which to select: 
Child’s Poems of Religious Sorrow, Comfort and Aspiration 
(Houghton, 1886, $1.50), if we may go back that far, and 
Mack’s For His Sake, Poems of Devotion, Resurrection and 
Life (Lothrop, 1900, $1.00), which is of a little nearer date. 
And if your religious hunger is not yet appeased, try Hill’s 
The World’s Great Religious Poetry (Macmillan, 1923, $5.00), 
which “ranges from the psalms of David to the latest free 
verse,” or Songs of Praise (Oxford, 1925, 85c), which is the 
very latest word in a collection of hymns. 

So far our grouping of these collections into respective 
classes has been more or less obvious, and it has been com- 
paratively simple to pigeonhole in this way all that we have 
met. But there are many, far too many, which defy classi- 
fication, and clamor to be placed in lonely corners all by’ 
themselves. How, for instance, shall we place Maynard’s 
Modern Catholic Poetry (Holt, 1926, $3.00) and An Anthology 
of Catholic Poets (Holt, 1926, $3.00), as well as Leslie’s col- 
lection of identical title published by Macmillan, 1926, at 
$2.75? And to what category shall we relegate Schauffler’s 
unique The Poetry Cure (Dodd, 1925, $2.50), “arranged in 
sections for what ails you, warranted to raise your spirits 
when depressed or bring them to a working point when un- 
duly flapping to the breeze of spring: good in sickness or in 
health to put wings on the heels or sand in the spine”? Should 
we have a special class in which we can group those collec- 
tions which appeal to the wanderer, such as Lucas’ The Open 
Road (Holt, 1923, $3.00), “to be read while camping or rest- 
ing from walking,” and Mrs. Waldo-Richards’ The Magic 
Carpet (Houghton, 1924, $3.00)? And what to do with Part- 
ington’s Smcke Rings and Roundelays (Dodd, 1925, $2.50) ? 
Most intriguing of all this class is Stevenson’s Famous Single 
Poems and the Controversies Which Have Raged Around 
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Them (Harcourt, 1923, $1.75), containing excellent histories 
of such poems as “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.” 

It is impossible to consider any but collections published in 
America and made up principally of American verse. Yet 
it must not be thought that we have the monopoly on this 
market by any means. There are available in English, an- 
thologies of verse from nearly every country under the sun, 
from Egypt to China and from Iceland to South America. 
It is difficult to refrain from venturing into this other field 
and becoming diffuse. 

The significant thing to be noted is that the anthology is 
riding on a wave of unprecedented popularity at the present 
time. Whether it has reached the crest or not remains to be 
seen. It is a phenomenon of much interest to the student and 
layman alike. 


The Report Card 


Who will mark my report card, 
When I am old? 

Will my “effort” be shown 
sy a star of gold? 


Will a group of demerits 
Bring naught but shame ? 
Or will commendations 
Tri ‘ sm ? 
riumph proclaim } 


“We will mark your report card,” 
Say the Years; 

“Gold stars for courage, 
Poor marks for fears.” 


“Cherish the gifts of your soul, 
Strive nobly each day, 
And your own heart will tell you 
That you’ve earned an ‘A’.” 
BERNARD HIRSHBERG, 
Junior High School No. 61, New York City. 








Making History Interesting to High-School 
Students 


WALTER C. PANKRATZ, STUDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Summ N’ the general revision of the courses of instruc- 
tion which is going on in many American high 
| schools, history is being crowded more and more 
into the background, in order to make room for 
i iaiaeioaiaadl the newer social studies, which are steadily gain- 
ing in popularity. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that the student be given as good an 
impression of history as it is possible to give 
him, so that he will be induced to pursue independently the 
study of this worthy subject for which so little time is avail- 
able in the school curriculum. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OVERCOMING THE LACK OF INTEREST IN 
HISTORY 

The Present Condition in Many High Schools.—The average 
American high school, in past years, has not done full justice 
to the courses offered in its curriculum. The majority of the 
teachers have been incapable of any teaching independent of 
the textbook, and as a result, the student has gained a super- 
ficial knowledge of many subjects and a thorough knowledge 
of none. Although worthy efforts have been put forth in re- 
cent years to elevate the standard of high-school teaching, 
there still remains much to be done in this field. And of all the 
high-school subjects, perhaps none has been so inefficiently 
taught as history. An exact science, like algebra, is either 
learned or not learned, but in history, the student is constantly 
in danger of acquiring false impressions, and, if the subject 
is taught by a poor instructor, he is likely to acquire a positive 
dislike for history. The main cause of this condition is the 
great lack of teachers with special training. It is a common 
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thing to find history teachers whose main academic prepara- 
tion has been in English, Latin, mathematics, or other sub- 
jects. It is obvious that such a teacher can do little more than 
hear the pupils recite on the material in the textbook; he man- 
ages rather than instructs the class. It is not surprising, un- 
der such conditions, that students show a lack of interest in 
history. 

The Need for Arousing Greater Interest among Students.—- 
History, if it is to appeal to the student, must be made interest- 
ing by the instructor. No instructor, however excellent his 
academic preparation, can hope to impress his pupils unless 
he can present history by interesting methods, and can make 
the subject itself interesting. On the other hand, no instructor 
can hope to make history interesting unless he has had ade- 
quate academic preparation. He will find in the pupil a cer- 
tain deadness to the reality of the past, and on his ingenuity 
and understanding of the pupils will depend his ability to 
overcome this obstacle. Could he by some magical process 
suddenly convey his class to the magnificent court of Louis 
XIV, or to ancient Rome, where it could witness the triumphal 
return of the Roman legions from one of their great conquests, 
he could most certainly shock his pupils into a sense of reality. 
It is the business of the teacher to find substitutes for such 
drastic and impossible methods. 

By arousing the interest of the pupil, the teacher secures 
his attention, and this attention soon develops into habitual 
concentration. This attentive attitude will lead the pupil 
constantly to discover new points of interest which he would 
never have discovered had he assumed a careless attitude. 
Thus by a steady process his interest in the whole field of his- 
tory, and consequently his knowledge of history, will be in- 
creased. It is up to the teacher, therefore, to utilize the in- 
stinctive interests of his pupils, and to develop new interests, 
once he has secured their attention. 

Possibilities for Bringing About Increased Interest in His- 
tory.—The lack of interest in history is certainly not due to 
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the nature of the subject itself, for there are few studies, if 
any, that surpass it in the amount of knowledge, or the degree 
of pleasure, which it supplies. ‘“‘Almost any topic can be made 
interesting by skillful teaching;.... But the amount of effort 
needed in presentation is some index of the suitability of the 
subject-matter. Congenial material ‘goes’ well; and the ‘food 
value’ of the material can to some extent be gauged by its con- 
geniality.”! Consider then, that history aids in the apprecia- 
tion of literature, of art and architecture, of music, of 
mathematics and physics, of civil government, of social in- 
stitutions, and of law and justice. It helps the individual to 
a better understanding of himself and of society, by showing 
him that what we are and have is an inheritance of the past. 
The understanding of history furthermore serves to make us 
better citizens by quickening and broadening our sympathies 
for others, by teaching us to profit by the mistakes of the past, 
and by giving us a keener, broader, and more judicious out- 
look on life. Certainly a study with a field of information so 
rich and varied, with such an abundance of congenial material, 
and with a supply of “food value” which is inexhaustible, 
should not be labeled as uninteresting! Nor will it be difficult 
for a good teacher to make it interesting. 

If students are given a motive for studying history, their in- 
terest and willingness to learn will be greatly increased. By 
showing them the educational, cultural and vocational value of 
history, and its contribution to intelligent citizenship, the stu- 
dents will be supplied with motives which will incite them to 
put forth greater efforts than they would otherwise have done. 
Given a teacher who is imbued with a love for his subject and 
at the same time familiar with actual human experience; who 
is enthusiastic, fair-minded, sympathetic, firm, skillful in 
narration; and given a class which will be susceptible, curious, 
full of life, and constantly desiring novelty and excitement, 
what unlimited possibilities there are for making history in- 
teresting and vital to high-school students! 


1 Madeley, ‘‘History as a School of Citizenship,” p. 29. 
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LOCATING THE CAUSES OF THE LACK OF INTEREST IN HISTORY 


What the Students Have to Say.—Professor Wayland has 
listed the most significant reasons given by students for their 
dislike of history.2. They are as follows: 

Do not find it interesting. 

Have never seen historical places. 

Did not know why they were studying it. 
Teacher did not like it. 

Were entered too high. 

Textbook was too difficult. 

Teacher taught only facts and dates. 

Teacher merely heard the lesson. 

Teacher presented the lesson in a difficult form. 

It does not require much reflection to see that the main fault 
lay not with the pupils but with the teacher. Other students 
in stating why they disliked history gave as reasons that the 
teacher was excitable, nervous, inconsistent, or monotonous. 
On the other hand, students who were fond of history gave as 
reasons the fact that the teacher was enthusiastic, wide-awake, 
charming, fair-minded, and possessed of a keen sense of hu- 
mor; that he was free from the text, required few dates, and 
stirred the pupils’ energy by means of clever questions and 
challenges.* It thus becomes obvious that the lack of interest- 
ing methods and the lack of personality are serious obstacles 
to the history teacher. 

Inefficient Class Methods.—The assignment of the lesson 
plays an important role in determining the student’s interest 
in history, for upon the effectiveness of the assignment de- 
pends the quality of the preparation, and upon the degree of 
preparation depends the student’s knowledge of, and his conse- 
quent interest in the lesson. The assignment should not be 
so heavy as to discourage the student. Neither should it be 
of an exacting nature, but rather designed to stimulate re- 


2 “How to Teach American History,’ p. 190. 
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flection and criticism on the part of the student. Once he ac- 
quires this faculty, his enjoyment of history will be greatly 
increased. It will dull the student’s interest to tell him in ad- 
vance that some part of the text is unimportant and not worth 
remembering. He should rather be left to use and cultivate 
his own judgment. The assignments, furthermore, should be 
uniform in length so as to enable the student to form regular 
habits of study. Unequal assignments often cause worry and 
poor preparation. 

The student’s interest in history is further dulled by too 
general class discussions. The untrained student cannot ap- 
preciate the broad sweep of history which a college professor 
would give it, but is far more interested in many of the smaller 
details, which should carefully be selected by the teacher. 
Unless the pupil is first interested, he will absorb very little 
of the general aspects of history. The course should not be 
made monotonous by devoting a uniform amount of time to 
each period of history. Certain periods can be covered in a 
few class discussions, while others require a much longer time. 
The conception that history is a vast supply of cut-and-drie 
material which must be consumed, exactly so much per day, 
is most deadening to the pupil’s interest in history. History 
should rather be thought of as a story of people who were 
once as alive and real as we are now, a story with periods of 
peace and quiet and periods of storm and stress. 

Students are often discouraged by preparing for ques- 
tions which have been assigned in advance, and then not be- 
ing asked to recite. Nothing is more discouraging than to pre- 
pare for nothing. Many teachers do not understand the art of 
questioning, and ask the same kind of questions of all students, 
instead of adapting the questions to the special needs and 
character of each student. And very often the recitation is 
made too formal. By failing to cultivate the pupils’ powers 
of oral description, and by failing to encourage them to ex- 
press themselves openly and frankly, the teacher allows them 
to remain listless, fearful, or self-conscious, and thus a great 
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opportunity for making the recitation more interesting is lost. 

Many teachers make too extensive use of the lecture, which 
at best makes but a vague impression on the students. It fails 
to develop initiative in the students, and robs them of the op- 
portunity of expressing themselves. The student often learns 
more when he tells the teacher than when the teacher tells 
him. If the student is to learn anything, it must be developed 
within his mind, and not poured or crammed in by the teacher. 

The Discouragement and Disaffection of the Pupils.—Per- 
haps no form of discouragement in the school is more serious 
than that which first-year students often experience in their 
ancient history course. Only three months after leaving the 
eighth grade they are immersed in a sea of strange things 
and burdened with Egyptian proper names. Such an ex- 
perience is likely to prejudice them against history for the rest 
of their lives. The first few days are much better spent in 
surveying present-day ideas and institutions, and giving the 
pupils time to get their bearings. 

Another very common source of discouragement to pupils is 
the learning of dates. To some pupils history means little 
more than a long string of dates. The teacher should never 
make the student think that dates are the essence of history, 
but should subordinate dates and other mere facts to the real 
ideas for which they stand. Of course, a certain number of 
dates must be remembered to form the skeleton which sup- 
ports and gives strength to the body of history, but if history 
is thoroughly learned, the dates will fix themselves in the mind 
more or less automatically. The reasons why people forget 
dates are that they have never learned them thoroughly, 
that they have no means for using them because their lack of 
knowledge of historical facts and events, and that they are 
unable to distinguish between important and unimportant 
dates. 

Criticisms should be given by the teacher with sufficient fre- 
quency and directness to make the students careful, but not so 
much as to discourage or irritate them. The teacher should at 
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all times be sympathetic and make the students feel that he 
is concerned for their welfare. Only when the teacher has 
won the confidence of his pupils, and has aroused their loyalty, 
can there be a spirit of codperation and interest, and the 
progress which accompanies it. 

The teacher should be careful to desist from direct moral 
inferences, and should rather allow such impulses to work 
themselves out unaided in the pupils’ consciousness. Direct 
moral instruction is repellant. “Let pupils suspect that the 
teacher regards history as the medium to which he can most 
readily attach moral reflections, and they will develop a justifi- 
able distaste for the subject, justifiable because the pupils 
realize that the ostensible pursuit of the subject subserves 
another and remoter end.”* The teacher will, however, exer- 
cise considerable influence, through his speech and action, on 
the minds of his pupils. It is important, therefore, if the 
instructor is to exercise a wholesome influence, that he be free 
from cynicism and weak sentimentality. 


METHODS FOR AROUSING GREATER INTEREST IN HISTORY. 


Suiting Historical Material to the Age and Environment of 
the Pupils.—The first thing the history teacher must see to is 
the proper selection of subject-matter, which must vary accord- 
ing to the age and environment of the pupils. The teaching 
of history passes roughly through three stages: the narrative, 
the instructive, and the interpretive. The student passes 
gradually from one stage to the next. The problem is to teach 
so as to keep pace with his mentality, and not to get ahead, nor 
lag behind his capacity to absorb history. But all through 
this process of transition, a keen sense of evolution should be 
maintained, for this unfolding process is especially interest- 
ing and vivid to the student who is also undergoing a process 
of evolution, that from childhood to the adult estate. For this 
reason social and economic changes are especially fascinating 
to high-school students. 


4 Sachs, “The American Secondary School,”’ p. 75. 
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As regards environment, students living in an agricultural 
community will be more interested in the agricultural aspects 
of history, while those living in an industrial community wiil 
be more interested in the industrial aspects. This might seem 
to be an argument for teaching students in rural communities 
the industrial aspects, and vice versa, in order to round out 
and balance their education. However, the fact remains that 
in order to arouse the pupil’s interest for the first time, those 
aspects fitted to his own environment and experience must 
first be brought out, and then, after his interest has once been 
awakened, the other aspects may be emphasized. 

Appealing to the Imagination and Sympathies of the Pupils. 
—Historical knowledge is communicated to the pupils by 
various methods, but enthusiasm is a contagion which cannot 
be resisted. To impart enthusiasm to his pupils the instructor 
must develop within himself force of personality. He must 
be brilliant, sympathetic, and sincere. In his teaching, he 
should aim at simplicity, clearness, vividness, concreteness, 
and vitality. He should develop in the student an apprecia- 
tion of beautiful things and noble deeds; he should quicken his 
sympathies and make him more judicious. He should not 
merely inform him of cold facts, but should kindle within him 
the flame of enthusiasm. This can be brought about, not di- 
rectly, but by the skillful adaptation of topics and materials 
from various books, by constructive teaching, and by citing 
or narrating the character and the deeds of great men and 
women. “Liking, interest, enthusiasm, are more readily 
caught than taught. 

Teaching should begin with an appeal to the imagination; 
the pupil’s faculties should first be thoroughly awakened, and 
then constantly exercised. The instructor should not hesitate 
to exploit the various feelings of his pupils. In the younger 
pupils local feeling is very strong, and such topics as pastoral 
life, medieval villages and architecture will appeal to them. 
Boys are keenly interested in knowing how battles are won and 


5 Wayland, ‘‘How to Teach American History,’”’ p. 187. 
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lost, and enjoy drawing maps and diagrams by which they can 
live over again. They are also hero-worshippers and like 
biography. Instead of constantly expecting the students to 
learn lists of dates and kings, wars and treaties, it will be 
more instructive, and much more refreshing, to tell them the 
history of the English long bow and its victories in the early 
French wars, and of the three-decker in the later naval wars. 
Although such methods are intended primarily for younger 
pupils, they are just as effective with the older ones, for the 
instincts of childhood often remain deeply rooted, even through 
adult life. Incidentally, a good sense of humor on the part of 
the teacher—the ability to enjoy clean, harmless jokes and 
other amusing incidents with his pupils—will do much to win 
over the sympathies of the pupils. 

By thus appealing to the imagination, emotions and 
sympathies of the pupils, the teacher will have overcome one 
of the chief obstacles in the problem of making history inter- 
esting. With the students solidly on his side, the path has 
been prepared for that codperation between teacher and stu- 
dents on which fruitful results are dependent. 

Making the Past Real.—The ability to understand present- 
day events and institutions depends largely upon an under- 
standing of the past. “For whether men will or will not, they 
cannot break with the past; for every existing tendency of 
the race runs back, for its interpretation, into the earlier life 
of mankind. There is no new achievement other than doing a 
little differently the things that have become habitual in the 
doing throughout many centuries.’*® It is extremely im- 
portant, then, that the past be made real and vital. As stated 
earlier, one of the first obstacles to overcome in teaching his- 
tory is a certain deadness to the reality of the past on the part 
of the pupils. To make the past real to them, it is very neces- 
sary that the boys’ and girls’ own experience be brought within 
range of the history lesson. Students should be trained to 
image material conditions and events, and to reproduce within 


6 Hollister, ‘“‘“High School and Class Management,” p. 291. 
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themselves the mental states that determined these events, 
“School history, to be made real and kept real, should begin 
with realities which can either be observed directly or which 
can be represented directly, and should continue throughout 
the school course to provide frequent opportunities for appeals 
to such materials.”? Facts that begin and end in empty words 
and phrases make little impression and are soon forgotten. 
By concreteness in language and illustration the instructor 
should substitute that which is familiar and tangible for the 
remote and abstract. He should constantly keep before the 
class the similarities and differences of the institutions and 
civilizations of the past and present. Unless the past is made 
real the students are apt to acquire false impressions of many 
of the fundamental aspects of history. ‘“‘The students have 


’ had but little experience on which they can draw, to construct 


pictures of these things. On their ability to make accurate 
pictures hangs the accuracy of their judgments. If nothing be 
said to them by the teacher, and if they catch no suggestion 
from sketches in their text, they are just as likely to picture 
the Macedonian phalanx in open formation, with repeating 
rifles in hand, as to picture it in solid formation with only 
great lances for weapons, or, if not corrected they will, in 
imagination, dress a dignified Roman senator in a business 
suit instead of in a toga.’’s 

The teacher should further strive to give life to the picture 
which he presents to his pupils. He should make the ancient 
Greeks live again in the minds of the pupils, “to have them 
see this wonderful race on their streets, at the market place, 
on the Piraeus, at their temples, in their homes, at their games, 
and at war on land and sea.”’® Similarly, by showing the hopes 
and fears, the schemes, passions, and kindnesses of historical 
characters, history can be made to gain greatly in reality. By 
merely referring to Pope Gregory VII as a great pope, the in- 
em “Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools,’’ 


8 Mace, ‘“‘Method in History for Teachers and Students,” p. 286. 
9 Hollister, op. cit., p. 290. 
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structor will convey a picture of a very distant, unreal and 
awe-inspiring character with no more soul than a marble 
statue. But by showing him as a crafty schemer and a con- 
summate politician, an enigmatic character who seems at 
times corrupt and unprincipled, yet at the same time inspired 
by the most lofty ideals, he becomes most human and real. 
Mere illustrations alone will not suffice; the teacher must show 
that the moving force back of all history is man and his will, 
not vague and lifeless characters, but real, vital men. 

It is for the purpose of giving history this personal element 
that current events have been introduced into the schools. 
They bring out similarities and contrasts in past and present- 
day life, and give the students an objective by showing them 
the similarity of modern problems with those of the past, and 
the similarity of the actions and thoughts of modern characters 
with those of people in past ages. 

It is quite legitimate to make use of imagination and a 
little fiction in introducing the personal element into history, 
as long as the students are aware that it is such. By portray- 
ing the feelings of various characters through means of put- 
ting words in their mouths, and by enlarging on the story and 
filling in the background, the story will be made to gain in 
vividness. 

More reality can also be introduced by bringing into the 
story something familiar to the pupils. Boys, for example, 
love sea-stories. By leading up to a difficult topic through 
means of a sea-anecdote, the pupils will have become interested 
in the larger topic as well without being aware of the fact, 
whereas otherwise they would have been predjudiced against 
it from the start. “It is upon the skillful combination of small 
personal detail with the sterner facts and wider generaliza- 
tions of history that the successful handling of this’ subject 
often depends.’° To have a large stock of such details for 
instant use, the instructor must do wide outside reading, espe- 
cially in memoirs, biographies and source books. 


10 Keatinge, ‘‘Studies in the Teaching of History,” p. 129. 
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To the high-school pupil the historical character must first 
of all be a human being. It is occasionally profitable to take 
time during the history recitation to present a brief character 
sketch of the individuals contributing to the events under 
discussion. The interest of the class will be greatly increased 
if kings, generals, statesmen, philosophers, and poets are made 
human beings instead of being regarded as mere historical 
characters. The lesson should be constantly enlivened by anec- 
dotes, illustrations, stories, and dramatic postures. 

In painting word pictures of important scenes the instructor 
should give them reality by filling in the background. A pic- 
ture of a house without a background—no ground, no sky, no 
trees, nothing but the house—would seem very unreal. It is 
just as important that the word picture have an adequate 
background. 

Short talks by the instructor on such topics as the influence 
of calculation or mechanics on modern life, tracing their his- 
toric development, will serve to increase interest in class. He 
should go under the surface of things and point out the real 
causes, human, geographical, physiographical. He should 
show that all the battles, institutions, and constitutions of his- 
tory are the result of the conflict of ideas, and should 
emphasize cause and effect. Above all, he should be free from 
the textbook. 

Thus far, only the oral method of illustration has been dis- 
cussed. Another effective way in which to illustrate history 
is the use of prints, pictures and models illustrating the 
architecture, buildings, implements, roads and bridges, ships, 
wagons, weapons, and other articles of various countries and 
of different periods of history. Use may also be made of photo- 
graphs, newspaper and magazine illustrations, lantern slides, 
and moving pictures. Of course, all schools cannot afford this 
equipment, but any school should be able to procure a large 
supply of printed illustrations. A textbook should be chosen 
which is adequately illustrated. Excessive use of such illustra- 
tions, however, should be guarded against, for although they 
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arouse the interest and emotions of the pupil, they also tend 
to weaken and narrow the range of his imagination, since only 
a few of the many phases can be illustrated. But they are 
very useful in giving the student correct notions of many of 
the fundamental aspects of history. 

Use should also be made of blackboard drawings and dia- 
grams to illustrate such things as the routes of armies, or the 
plan of a medieval manor. They are often effective where 
words fail. A few bold lines on the board are often more im- 
pressive than an elaborate drawing. Maps are also indis- 
pensable for tracing the routes of armies and of explorers, and 
for showing the extent of an empire, or the location of certain 
tribes of people. Students should learn to draw or fill in their 
own maps, an accomplishment which will prove to be very 
interesting and instructive to them. 

The historical field offers many opportunities for group ex- 
ploration, such as county records, records belonging to old 
churches and societies, old daybooks, ledgers, business records, 
old letters and diaries, old buildings and ruins, and other 
unmarked places of historic interest. Besides the possibilities 
of actully finding articles of historic value, there is a certain 
atmosphere attached to such trips which is similar to that 
surrounding the real historian who is searching through the 
records and ruins of past ages. 

It is profitable to have the class visit museums containing 
ancient relics and models of relics of different countries and 
different ages, and to have them visit gardens, parks, monu- 
ments, homes containing rare furniture, churches, and other 
places, with a view to studying reproductions of the handi- 
crafts, art, architecture and sculpture of the past. Besides 
affording pleasant recreation and interesting information, 
such visits give the students opportunities to do some inde- 
pendent observation. Here again, all schools have not equal 
opportunities, but there are few communities which should not 
be able to offer some places of historic interest. 

Another excellent method for making the past real and in- 
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teresting is the utilization of the dramatic powers of the pupils 
to interpret and assimilate history. To reproduce an historic 
scene in class not only affords a pleasant diversion from 
routine work, but stimulates the imagination of the pupils 
and makes the event or scene very real. By the use of dialogue, 
in which the speech of the various characters is put into 
modern language, the event gains greatly in vividness. The 
time required for preparation, however, would make it im- 
practicable to stage such a performance very often. More 
practicable is the use of literary extracts and historical poetry. 
Such poetry, however, must have spirit and movement, and 
must be easily understood, or it will become tedious and con- 
fusing. Wherever possible, poetry treating of historical events 
and characters should be used. The lilt and rhythm is impres- 
sive, and makes the poem and the scene very easy to remem- 
ber. How many American school-children, for instance, would 
know of the wild night ride of Paul Revere were it not for 
the famous poem commemorating that event? The same is 
true of historical fiction. These poems and stories not only 
make history more impressive and interesting, but cause cer- 
tain historical events to stick in the life-long memory and in- 
terests of people. 

Finally, history may be made real and interesting by the 
use of original sources. Old documents afford the student the 
thrill of the discoverer and antiquarian, and give him the op- 
portunity to do some independent reasoning, which is usually 
welcomed by students. These documents must be used spar- 
ingly to prevent their becoming commonplace, and must be 
gone over thoroughly. Since copies can be procured cheaply, 
each student should be supplied with one, and the document 
carefully gone over in class. Or the teacher may ask the 
students to make special reports on the documents, thus giv- 
ing them an opportunity for independent research and critical 
thought. These documents, when explained to the students, 
reveal that people of past ages were just as human as we are 
today. 
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Creating the Atmosphere of Work and Céoperation.—We 
have seen, thus far, that making history interesting, vital, 
and irresistible depends largely upon attractive methods of 
“presentation. But this alone will not make history vital to 
the student. To make the recitation really vital, the teacher 
must see to it that the students do most of the talking, 
criticizing and questioning. In an efficiently-conducted class 
there should be the feeling that all of the students are under 
recitation all of the time. The class must be regarded as a 
cooperative enterprise in which each pupil bears an equal share 
of the burden and responsibility, and from which each pupil 
receives an equal share of the profit. Unless precautions are 
taken, class work will tend to neglect the peculiar needs of the 
individual. The recitation should always be planned so as 
to secure the greatest possible amount of participation by the 
individual, and should lead to frequent discussions in which 
all the students should take part. Rote memorizing should be 
avoided and problems substituted. 

The healthy-minded student will always rise to a real chal- 
lenge of his powers. The only way to retain interest, once it 
has been aroused, is to create the work spirit. There must 
be something to do, a real problem to work out. When a stu- 
dent feels that he has a real task before him, the challenge 
will enhance his self-esteem and he will double his efforts. And 
the pleasure at having accomplished a difficult task will do 
more to spur his interest than any amount of clever devices. 
“The whole mental attitude of the youth changes—when he 
finds that he must make an active use of his mind in order to 
solve the problems that arise in connection with his daily work. 
When this is properly related to all studies in the curriculum 
that have any bearing upon it, then the new spirit permeates 
his whole school course. . . . . Such radiating interest warms 
his heart as sunshine warms the air. His response is im- 
mediate, whole-hearted, earnest, enthusiastic, continuous.’!! 

Putting Life into the Recitation.—The recitation, to be full 


11 DeGarmo, ‘Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 61 f. 
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of life, must first of all possess clearness and unity. The aim 
of the day should be clearly stated and adhered to. If the in- 
structor begins to wander in his discussion, the student will 
lose the drift of the discussion, and as a result, his interest 
also. Interest will be stimulated by giving a bird’s-eye view of 
the movement before analyzing it. As the discussion pro- 
ceeds, the teacher should ask the students to collect and 
tabulate the salient points of the lesson, thus keeping them in 
pace with the discussion. 

The instructor should not be satisfied with vague and in- 
complete statements, but should demand thoroughness, com- 
pleteness, and clearness in the pupil’s recitation. His 
criticisms should be firm but helpful. Occasionally he should 
let the pupils criticize the recitations of other pupils. 

In questioning, the instructor should have a clear purpose 
in mind, such as the unfolding of a line of thought, and should 
be able to sense quickly the state of mind of the pupil with 
reference to the problem in hand. He should avoid the cum- 
bersome wording of questions and should never demand why, 
when, and how all at the same time. The questions should be 
absolutely clear, brief, and thought-provoking. “Yes or no” 
questions are of little value except in a quiz designed for a 
quick review. 

Good and frequent reviews are valuable in developing a 
knowledge of the sequence of events. When the student has 
the general view of history well in mind, his understanding of 
the subject, and his resultant interest, will be increased. 
Frequent reviews aid in bringing about this general view of 
history. 

Drills are valuable in giving the students a better acquaint- 
ance with important historical characters, as, for example, 
drills on statesmen, generals, philosophers, and their contribu- 
tions to history. For these drills “yes and no” questions are 
interesting and time-saving. 

If the class is to be lively and curious from day to day, the 
instructor must have unexpected variety in the recitation. 
Routine recitations, with no variations in the types of ques- 
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tions, and with a monotonous sequence of formal statements, 
have a very deadening effect on the pupils. In avoiding this 
danger, much will depend upon the ingenuity of the instructor. 
He should devise different methods of attacking a problem, 
and should give the pupils plenty of work to do. If students 
are required to take notes, the instructor can prevent note- 
taking from becoming mechanical by numerous degressions, 
explanations, and illustrations. If the recitation is to be lively, 
it must be made so by the students rather than by the in- 
structor, although the instructor must first stimulate them 
to activity. 

Special Reports by the Students.—An effective method of 
increasing the interest of the pupils in history is to have them 
write themes on historical events or characters. In all writ- 
ten exercises the student is learning through doing something 
by his own efforts, the result of which will depend on himself, 
not on the teacher. Here is a splendid opportunity for develop- 
ing in the student a pride in his own work. The reports may be 
of various types—condensations, interpretations, or biographi- 
cal sketches. It is interesting to have the student read or 
deliver his report before the class, and then give the class an 
opportunity to discuss it, or to ask the writer questions on it. 
Or the instructor may choose a large topic and give each mem- 
ber of the class one phase of it on which to make a report. 
This will give each student a vital interest in the topic, and 
will afford the instructor a splendid point of departure for dis- 
cussing the problem as a whole. 

Recreational Activities.—It is important that the students 
be given occasional relief from the routine of the ordinary 
class recitation. Interesting devices for review are contests 
in which the class is divided into two even sides. The contest 
may be one over dates, or it may be a spelling match on proper 
names, or it may be a battle over generals, in which the student 
is asked to state the name of the war and of the battle in which 
a certain general is engaged, and also to state on which side 
he participated. Or the contest may be a geographical one, 
in which students are required to name the country in which 
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certain events took place. By exercising a little ingenuity, the 
instructor and pupils will be able to devise many other inter- 
esting and educational forms of recreation. 

It is interesting to have a question box occasionally. Stu- 
dents may write out questions, indicating the pupils who are to 
answer them, or the questions may be discussed by a class 
as a whole. Another possibility is for the instructor to con- 
duct an oral quiz on questions submitted by the pupils. 

Formal debates are interesting and stimulating, and in- 
formal debates, in which the whole class participates, are also 
valuable in affording recreation. Although requiring more 
elaborate preparation, mock elections and court trials furnish 
amusing diversions and bring governmental forms and prac- 
tices into class. 


THE GOAL TO BE ATTAINED 


If the instructor shall have succeeded in making history in- 
teresting, real, and vital to the student, and if he has made 
him feel the dramatic nature of history, the student will not 
be likely to forget all about it after he leaves high school. He 
will have become interested and curious enough to fill in by 
himself the gaps remaining after the brief survey taken in the 
high school. The high school, at best, can offer but a cursory 
survey of the few epochs for which there is time, and the stu- 
dent will learn but little actual history. It is especially im- 
portant, then, that what the students do learn shall have been 
made so impressive and significant that they will not only pur- 
sue the study of history independently for the pleasure of it, 
but will also have gained a clear conception of its value in 
enabling the individual to understand the world in which he 
lives, and its contribution towards equipping and preparing 
him for more worthy and intelligent citizenship. 

“It is in history that the young first learn to regard the pres- 
ent as the last attained stage of a mighty evolution, and there- 
by acquire reverence for the vicarious sacrifices of the past, 
regard for the civil liberties of the present, and a sense of 
responsibility for the civil welfare of coming generations.”!2 


12 DeGarmo, op. cit., p. 261. 
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pUMMINEIHMMMIeET EY purpose of the following scale, or, more exactly 
checking list, is to make more definite, effectual 

T and vital the work of the school in character de- 

velopment. It aims to make a consideration of 
a: the characteristics of the “Good Man,” “Ideal 
Person” or “Excellent Citizen,’”’ something more 
concrete than an academic discussion of abstract 
virtues. 

Assuming that their own actual behavior is the best ma- 
terial for class discussions of conduct, the scale is presented 
as a device for making group discussions of their own be- 
havior practicable and profitable. The scale is, in general, a 
list of specific items of school behavior stated in terms suitable 
for use either as objectives for attainment or as standards for 
comparison. In view of the growing present practice of giving 
pupils character or citizenship ratings on their report cards, 
some objective standards would seem to be essential. Pre- 
cisely what, for example, constitutes 65 per cent., or fair, or 
grade C reliability? What distinguishes excellent from very 
good in courtesy? Something other than opinion is needed, 
and the scale is offered to meet the need. 

Although class discussion of its items is not stressed below 
grade seven, it is used as a basis for marks, and all pupils in 
grades five and above have a copy of the scale. Parents also 
are provided with a copy. 

The first use of the scale is as the objective standard or basis 
for periodical ratings in citizenship given the pupils by the 
school. For this each pupil is given a special report form 
which, omitting spaces for successive reports, is shown here- 
with. Sample markings are given for two headings. 
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Cemeeneniy WRCIN OE ook cin keke ecedes 
Possible Points Points Given Items not credited 

Health practices 6 5 #3 
Coéperation 6 4 t5, 6 
Industry 6 
Reliability 4 
Courtesy 7 
Efficiency 10 
Moral Strength 5 

Parents are urged to compare our rating with their own. The child 
at home is sometimes a different person from the child at school. When 


this is true it is important that the fact should be known and the rea- 
son for it understood. 


Dg ead ANG il ee Teacher. 


Vith the scale in the hands of the pupils and their parents, 
the report is both comprehensive and comprehensible. It 
must be just. The practice is to award full credit under each 
heading unless there are on record specific instances of con- 
duct preventing credit for some items. The scale is assumed to 
represent nothing more than normal behavior, within the 
ability of all. It is a statement of what is expected. Omitted 
items are regarded as “slips” that will promptly be corrected. 
This viewpoint is of course, radically different from the one 
that regards the scale as a list of the points of perfection and 
considers each credit a mark of unusual or conspicuous excel- 
lence. 

Other uses are made of the scale such as pupil self-evalua- 
tions and group ratings. Out of all uses of the scale, grows 
naturally a discussion of correct conduct which has for its 
basis actual behavior, personal or observed. Such a discus- 
sion can be conducted in terms of specific actualities instead 
of vague generalities and can be made contributory to the im- 
mediate business of proper living. 
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CITIZENSHIP RATING SCALE. 
Following is the scale itself: 
A. Health practices: (6 points) 


i 
2. 


Ol CO 


6. 


Is cleanly in dress and person. 
Protects health. 

Is careful of eyes, avoids wrong light, keeps books and 
papers at proper distances; avoids exposure to draughts, 
dampness, chill, etc.; avoids infection, keeps hands and ma- 
terials away from mouth, nose, ears, etc; does not neglect cuts 
and scratches. 

Has commendable standing and sitting postures. 
Carries out directions of school health authorities. 
Carries out health projects of school. 

Carries out safety projects of school. 


B. Codperation: (6 points) 


i. 


Conforms cheerfully to the established order. 

Obeys the regulations of the school. Responds to signals, 
directions or requests promptly, without aversion or talk. 
Collects or passes materials quickly and quietly. Is quiet 
and orderly when not watched. Follows the rules of a game, 
providing no principles are violated, conforms to the will 
of the majority. 

Is sociable. 

Enjoys working and playing with others. Is a good mixer. 
Is democratic. Participates generally in group and school 
activities. 

Does his share. 

Does own part to make recitations profitable and inter- 
esting. Volunteers in recitations and in accepting- assign- 
ments. Is ready with helpful suggestions. 

Is open minded and unselfish. 

Profits by the suggestions of others. Is glad to take from 

any source a better opinion. Does not insist on his own ways 


and ideas or try to impose his own views on others. Gives 


up own preferences for sake of the group. 





_ 
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Seeks to serve. 

Shows a spirit of helpfulness. Gives time and money to 
worthy causes. Seeks intelligently for chances to be of service. 
Is positively helpful. 

Supports school standards of conduct and achievement and 
is a stimulating influence towards their attainment. Is a re- 
straining influence against loafing or distracting others dur- 
ing school work. Directs group activities towards useful 


ends. Seeks on own initiative to correct wrong conditions. 


C. Industry. (6 points) 


5 


bo 


Is prompt. 

Begins tasks quickly and on time. Does not procrastinate. 
Is a steady worker. 

Works when not watched. Does not dawdle or day dream. 
When an assignment is finished finds something to do. Uses 
leisure time to advantage. 

Is a persistent worker. 

Difficulties and failures do not stop or discourage, but stim- 
ulate to greater effort and activity. When in doubt seeks in- 
formation, or makes tentative trial. Does not quit. 

Shows an interest in work. 

Concentrates upon the task at hand. Shows satisfaction 
with school activities. Does not take required minimum for 
a sufficient maximum. 

Has ideals of workmanship. 

Strives for thoroughness, exactness, finish and quality in 
work done. 

Has ideals of industry. 

The idea of profitable and productive use of time is an im- 
pelling motive to activity. Conceives and carries out serious 
projects upon own initiative. 


D. Reliability (4 points) 


1. 


Is truthful. 

Tells the truth and seeks to give the correct impression. 
Does not pretend or deceive. Is not tricky, underhanded or 
sneaky. 
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2. Is honest. 

Does not borrow without owner’s knowledge and consent. 
Returns borrowed articles promptly and in good condition, 
Does home work without unallowed help. Does not copy, 
cheat or allow improper use of his own work by others. 

3. Is trustworthy. 

Keeps appointments and other agreements. Does not lose 
books, work or other belongings. Performs satisfactorily 
errands or duties entrusted to him. Does not forget. Re- 
calls facts and events with reasonable completeness and exact- 
ness. Prefers good companions. 

4. Takes Responsibility. 

Finds out and makes up anything missed by absence. Takes 
it upon himself to locate and overcome his own deficiencies. 
Regards the interest and welfare of the school as his own. 
Does his part and seeks to induce others to do theirs in keep- 
ing the premises looking well and school activities going 
smoothly. 

E. Courtesy (7 points) 
1. Is well-mannered. 

Is mannerly in conversation and play. Laughs and talks 
quietly, avoids abruptness of speech and roughness of action. 
Does not boss or bully. Acknowledges help or favors 
graciously. 

2. Is respectful. 

Listens attentively. Does not interrupt. When the situa- 

tion calls for it, shows esteem and reverence. 
3. Is fair. | 

Claims no more than his just share of time and attention. | 
Expects no special favors or privileges. Awaits turns quietly. 
Stands for fairness in games, arguments and discussions. 

4. Is good natured. 


Takes criticism or a joke at his expense, pleasantly. Is not 
“touchy.” Is agreeable in unpleasant situations. Does not 


quarrel. Keeps his temper. 
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5. 


Is tolerant. 

Courteously considers the opinions of others. Seeks a sym- 
pathetic understanding of those with whom he disagrees. 
Is chivalrous. 

Is courteous to opponents. Isa good loser. Protests against 
taking advantage of the weak. Defends absent persons 
against unjust attack. 

Is kind. 

Avoids doing or saying anything that will annoy or pain 
others. Is thoughful in making requests of others. Gives 
comment or criticism in considerate, constructive and help- 
ful manner. 


Efficiency (10 points) 


Uses effective desk management. 

Keeps desk in good order and materials in good condition. 
Arranges working materials properly on the desk. Promptly 
puts away materials when through with them. Disposes of 
waste. 

Uses good working methods. 

Learns and uses rapid and effective working procedures. 
Does not waste material. Controls attention. Applies pos- 
sible solutions to problems. Verifies conclusions and results. 
Uses foresight. 

Plans work to meet schedule. Anticipates requirements 
and does not need to borrow. Does not attempt more than 
he can do, nor promise more than he can fulfill. 

Uses insight. 

Sees details in relation to the whole. Selects essential points. 
Locates difficulties and weak points needing improvement. 
Distinguishes things best done independently from situations 
where help is desirable. 

Is adaptable. 

Adjusts readily to changed conditions. Thinks rapidly, 
decides quickly, acts promptly. Attacks each task with a 
willing, cheerful attitude and with energy available for work 
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instead of being consumed in overcoming inertia, reluctance 
and distractions. 


Is essentially self-administering. 

Has definite aims and purposes of his own. Is not de- 
pendent upon direction. Does not require for continued ef- 
forts the constant encouragement of approval or praise. Does 
not depend upon group control or social pressure for guidance. 


Is balanced. 

Does not show extremes of temperament or behavior. Does 
not show excess of either caution impulses, conservatism or 
changeability, while avoiding extremes is not a neutral neg- 
ligable quantity. Has a clear-cut personality. 

Has poise. 

Obstacles, difficulties, or necessity for speed, do not re- 
sult in confusion, agitation, wild guesses, and blind trials. 
Keeps self-control and dominates the situation. 


Shows sound judgment. 

Is not biased or prejudiced. Does not jump at conclu- 
sions. Considers evidence. Estimates the relative importance 
of the various elements of a situation. Can suspend judg- 
ment or hold a conclusion tentatively and remain open-minded 
on the subject. Makes appropriate and fitting choices. 


Does creditable school work. 

Has ready on time, work that is neat, complete, accurate, 
well-arranged, careful in detail and suitable to its purpose. 
Makes a good recitation. Thinks before speaking. Does 
not guess. Supports statements with reasons. Expresses 
self exactly and clearly without shyness or self-consciousness. 


Moral strength (5 points) 


1. 


Has courage. 


Is not easily scared, over-awed or brow-beaten. Is not 
cowardly when attacked. Stands up for rights and holds to 
what he thinks is, regardless of consequences to himself. 
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2. Has fortitude. 

Does not readily cry or complain. Endures pain or dis- 
comforts with self-control. Takes dissapointment gracefully 
and accepts misfortune without discouragement. 

3. Is forceful. 

Approaches difficulties resolutely. Meets issues squarely 
and aggressively. Utilizes circumstances rather than accom- 
modates himself to them. 

4, Is determined. 

Perserveres in spite of failure. Regards defeat as merely a 

temporary set back. Sees things through. 
5. Is adjusted to reality. 

Conduct does not show self-deceptive defenses or com- 
promises. Does not bolster up courage by minimizing or by 
refusing to think about difficulties. Does not by aggressive 
attitudes or by talking big, seek to forget weakness or create 
a sense of strength. Does not protect from a feeling of 
failure by falling back on previous success or by shifting 
blame on others or on uncontrollable circumstances. Faces 
the future without fear or anxiety. Lives in the world of con- 
crete actuality. Does not obtain a sense of success through 
imaginary victories in a realm of phantasy. 


DIRECTION TO TEACHERS ON USE OF THE SCALE. 


Give to each pupil in grades five and above, two copies of 
the scale, one for his own use and one for his parents. State 
that the scale will be used by the teacher when marking him 
in citizenship, and that he is to use it to rate himself and others. 

Explain that the scale should be one of the most valuable 
things that he has in school for several reasons. In the first 
place it tells him what the school expects of him, what is and 
what is not approved, what precisely he must and must not do 
to be considered a satisfactory and creditable member of the 
school. More important, it shows him how in the sense of get- 
ting the largest return upon the time and energy put in, he can 
succeed in:school. His present occupation is student. Meas- 
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uring up to the scale insures his success in his present business. 
Most important, the lines of conduct laid down in the scale will 
cause him to succeed occupationally and socially anywhere and 
at all times. He wishes to be, and we wish him to be a success 
in life. The scale shows him the sort of person he needs to be 
and the sort of person we propose to help him to become. It 
gives our plan for him and what we expect to be his plan for 
himself. It is to his interest to become familiar with the scale. 

As a means of character development the scale has two uses. 
It is an instrument of teacher and self-analysis of the pupil 
and it provides material for class instruction in conduct. 

The following method of teacher-analysis is suggested: 

Have a card for each pupil, with a section of the scale that 
can be easily carried in mind, go through the cards, placing 
on a pile without rotation the cards of those regarded as satis- 
factory in the items considered, and on the cards of those not 
deemed satisfactory. Note the items involved. Repeat with 
other sections until the entire scale is used. The card of each 
pupil is now a complete analysis in terms of defective citizen- 
ship traits. Along with the process hold individual con- 
ferences with the pupils for suggestions regarding improve- 
ment. 

The completed cards are the teacher’s data for marks in 
citizenship. On the report card, under each heading, note by 
number the scale items uncorrected by the pupil and reduce the 
score by that amount. Pupils and parents will know, as they 
are entitled to know, exactly what in detail the criticism mears 
and the teacher is protected from student claims, that marks 
mean only dislike and are given for nothing at all. 

A recommended class use of the scale is as follows: 

So that all may understand it, talk over in class a section of 
the scale. Have each pupil rate himself on the items discussed. 
Give the following directions for class rating, each list un- 
der the assigned items, first the one in the class that you think 
ranks highest in this particular. Give next your choice and 
then, without regard to order of excellence list all in class that 
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you think deserve credit for the item, compiling results, count- 
ing each time a pupil is first choice 3; second choice 2; and in- 
cluded 1, gives a class estimate of each pupil for each item. In 
individual conferences have pupils compare their own with the 
composite judgment. 

The procedure just described provides a workable method 
for class selection of the best citizen in specific particulars, 
election to the status accepted citizen and for drives for class 
excellence in given respects. 

In general the scale is a list of the personal characteristics 
that the school should make habitual in its pupils. The teacher 
should find it useful as a statement of objectives, outline of in- 
struction and a measurement of accomplishment. Present 
standards call for character development. Report cards in- 
creasingly include marks in citizenship. For these things the 
modern teacher must take time, and a scale is, under the cir- 
cumstances a time-saving rather than a time-consuming de- 
vice. This scale is offered neither as an entirely original idea 
nor as a final product. It is presented as a specific example of 
a general procedure that in many localities is giving highly 
gratifying results. 


Struggle 


Life is forever calling— 
The school forever still, 

And the lad who looks from its windows 
Must hold him with a will. 

Teachers and books and playmates 
Inveigle him to stay— 

gut wind and brook and open field 
Call, “Up, lad! and away!” 


—R. J. GALE. 








What is the Matter With the Teaching 
Profession ? 
MILDRED V. W. PATTERSON, RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


mM FT AT is the matter with the teaching profession 
= and how may its evils be cured? This is a 
question often heard today when some one 
leaves it. There is nothing the matter with the 
teaching profession. It is the one big, worth- 
while profession, to which the world owes a. 
debt of gratitude because of the pioneer teachers 
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tion of teachers who have given others their knowledge,— 
the profession sanctified by The Great Teacher. That there 
is needed change in the curriculum and administration of 
our schools, especially the elementary ones, is freely admitted. 
The past decade has caused many changes in education. To- 
day the average parent expects the school and the teacher to 
do almost everything for his children except bear, feed, clothe, 
and shelter them at night. The schools are held responsible 
for the child’s manners, morals, physical condition and de- 
velopment, discipline, mental, social and physical habits, as 
well as for a knowledge of the subjects of an overcrowded 
curriculum. How proud teachers should be of their implied 
ability to take thirty or forty of this same species, but vary- 
ing mentalities, dispositions, and often nationalities and 
speech, and succeed in the task! Need one wonder if decreas- 
ing numbers undertake the Herculean feat, unless they have 
a real love for it? 

There are only 300 minutes in the average school day. 
How can all these things be done thoroughly? How can we 
teach pupils to think for themselves, form proper habits, or 
build character,—the real work of education? The old cur- 
riculum of so much subject-matter should be replaced by one 
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of life activities. It should be reorganized in harmony with 
the principles of modern educational philosophy. 

Home life has changed, and often there is no place or pri- 
vacy for study. Schools find they must provide for super- 
vised study. It can be done by use of the Gary, platoon, or 
similar systems. The effect of the summer vacation and its 
profitable use is another factor needing study. The writer 
called attention to this, previously, in “Education.’* Teachers 
do not object to teaching large classes of uniform ability, so 
much as smaller but poorly-graded classes. Maladjustment 
means disciplinary troubles for the teacher and worry be- 
cause of inability to accomplish what is required. To the 
pupil it means discouragement, habits of failure, half-done 
work and shirking,—with expense to the community for re- 
peating and to parent and child for lost time. It is as much 
the duty of the school to see that a pupil is properly placed 
according to his mental ability and in a course suited to his 
qualifications, as that he be required to attend school. Since 
the advent of educational measurements there is no excuse 
for such conditions. It should not be possible for antiquated 
school boards, superintendents or principals to continue thus, 
as poorly-graded classes are unfair to pupil, teacher, and the 
paying public. Physical and psychometric examinations of 
the child of pre-school age should also be given to properly 
prepare him for and place him in school. 

The life diploma causes intellectual and professional indo- 
lence in the majority of teachers. Every one in a teaching 
or supervisory position should be required to take prescribed 
courses for credit at stated intervals. Definite qualifications 
for principals and supervisors should be required, including 
teaching experience in the work supervised, a broad profes- 
sional training, specialization in all branches of modern edu- 
cation and theory and the technique of supervision. 

America spends two billion dollars yearly for education. If 
only 10 per cent—which is a low estimate—is wasted by in- 


* December, 1925. 
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efficient teaching, it means a yearly loss of $200,000,000, 
Studies measuring the efficiency of teaching show startling 
results of lack of proper training and also supervision. Be- 
sides a knowledge of the subject-matter, one must be trained 
in teaching technique to impart that knowledge to others, 
especially younger children, and in educational psychology 
and discipline, to teach successfully. 

The younger children in the grades need the _ better 
educated and more experienced teachers, who know how to 
apply their knowledge of educational psychology at this vital 
habit-forming period. The greatest percentage of American 
children attend only the elementary school. Better teachers 
should increase the number of those attending high school. 
Salaries of those beginning teaching should be commensu- 
rate with the cost of preparation for teaching. The State 
should set standards and give more financial aid to make this 
possible, if it wishes to get teachers of the right caliber and 
qualification. 

Teachers of greatly varying qualifications, in the same 
school, often receive the same salary. There are always those 
content with minimum qualifications if there is no pecuniary 
incentive to improve. The single-salary schedule furnishes 
the motive and is the only fair and just one, both for the 
teacher and for the public—which pays the bills. A single- 
salary schedule is one which pays equal salaries to all class- 
room teachers having equal academic and professional prepa- 
ration and experience. All the children should have equal 
rights to good teachers, regardless of what school they attend. 
As some localities will always lag behind, the State should 
lead the way by apportioning its school money to school sys- 
tems with a certain amount per teacher of minimum quali- 
fications, and an additional amount or bonus for each indi- 
vidual teacher’s superior preparation and experience. Forty 
per cent of America’s children attend rural school,—which 
forms a separate problem; but the single-salary schedule, 
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state aid and tax equalization, and proper supervision, should 
be helps in solving it. 

Members of school boards should be appointed only if edu- 
cationally qualified, not for political reasons. The attitude 
of the administration toward teachers has often been— 


“Theirs not to question why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


Administrators can quite easily get their views before the 
reading public; the teacher, only with difficulty and compara- 
tively seldom. Progressive administrators have of later 
years been calling the classroom teachers into consultation 
more frequently,—to the improvement of the service. Too 
many still ignore or intimidate the progressive, and cant 
about “loyalty to the system.” The above system should be 
loyalty to the rights and welfare cf America’s school chil- 
dren and the teaching profession. 


John Masefield 


Since Chaucer wrote those sturdy tales of old, 

No cobweb mesh, but very stuff of life, 

Later romances glittered pale and cold, 

Till yow recalled the throbbing stress and strife. 

Since early ballads sang of surging sea 

And bronzéd sailors, stout of hand and limb, 

A thousand poets echoed their melody, 

But you have made their shadowy voices dim. 

Since Helen sailed to Troy, the world has sought 

Beauty in youth’s inconstant, flickering gleams; 

But from the scum and dregs of life you wrought 

A loveliness surpassing that of dreams. 

Through you we know, deep in the heart of yearning, 

That beauty’s torch eternally is burning. 
CHARLOTTE F, Bascock, 

Boston, Mass. 








American Notes—Editorial 


The month of February marks another milestone in the progress 
of an educational movement that is exerting a powerful influence 
on American boyhood,—the Boy Scouts of America. This organ- 
ization was granted its charter by Act of Congress, February 8, 1910, 
a distinction enjoyed by only two other organizations: the American 
Red Cross and the American Legion. 

Scout troops are now organized in more than fifty countries, con- 
stituting a World Brotherhood of more than 6,000,000 men and 
boys, half of whom are in America. This great movement should 
have the sympathy and active support of all educational authorities. 
It supplements the work of the home, school and church, and supplies 
a vital need in the life of American bovhood. 

In the pioneer days, father and son worked together in the field 
and wood, clearing the land, raising crops, hewing the logs for their 
home, and through it all there came that which is somewhat lacking 
today,—a physical development, hardihood, self-reliance, and a mu- 
tual understanding and respect. ‘Today we find that the average 
schoolboy has 45 per cent of his life for leisure time. What will he 
do with it? 

In the downtown section of one large American city, with a boy 
population of 7,000, there is one boys’ club, but access to 445 dance 
halls, 4382 pool-rooms, and 387 picture shows. The Boy Scouts has 
a real opportunity in a sitation like this. Its pressing need is for 
volunteer workers. Schoolmasters! co-operate with the Scoutmasters! 
Give them your active and moral support in every way possible, that 
the benefits of Scouting may be available to the millions of American 
boys who now are deprived of this privilege because of the lack of 
proper leadership. 


It is inevitable that, in the close contact of personalities in the 
classroom, there should sometimes occur misjudgments of each other 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. Was there ever a class 
wherein some of the members did not openly, or in their inner con- 
sciousness, find fault with the methods of the school or with the 
teacher’s fitness to teach? On the other hand, was there ever a 
teacher in whose class there was not one or more than one pupil 
who had to be rated, either in secret or by an openly expressed judg- 
ment, as a “bonehead”? We hope that the reader will be able 
to answer our double question with a hearty affirmative. But our 
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hope is heavily beclouded by our fear that this will be impossible. 
Now the problem of the dull pupil, who is sometimes called a “bone- 
head,” is a very serious one. For we have found it to be a fact, that 
not infrequently a bonehead is not such by nature, but only by lack 
of grace. In other words, many an apparently dull and stupid pupil 
is inherently as bright as the rest of the class, if vou get at him in 
the right way and with the right spirit. The situation is a challenge 
to the true teacher and a test of good teaching. The really good 
teacher has an intuition and an insight that detects the real trouble 
and the real remedy for the obscuration of the ability of the backward 
pupil, and applies it. By the miracle of personality and sympathy 
and patience there is an awakening. and that other miracle of life- 
saving is achieved. Unfortunately there are “aplenty” of teachers 
who have not the personality that works miracles. 

Two observations may be helpful—or at least suggestive—under the 
above-mentioned conditions. First, teachers should be slow in reach- 
ing the conclusion that a given pupil is under par and _ hopeless. 
It may not be pleasant at the beginning to give extra time and 
thought and strength to the unpromising pupil. But that pupil 
is the one that most needs the teacher’s time and thought. And the 
teacher who awakens such a slumbering mind and transforms such a 
charge into an able and useful citizen has almost, if not quite, per- 
formed a miracle. It is a miracle that is being performed not in- 
frequently. 

Our plea is for a humane and world-wide campaign to “rescue 
the perishing” in our schools and colleges. This seems to us more 
necessary and more glorious than to devote our major thought and 
strength upon those who are in no danger and who can more or less 
easily take care of themselves and carve out their own fortunes. We 
shall not be ashamed of “ringing the changes” on this subject, from 
time to time, in Epucarion, 


It is a trite saying that things will go wrong, now and then, be- 
tween teachers and their pupils, in or out of the classroom. The 
teachers are at fault.—say the pupils. The pupils are stupid, and 
some of them are vicious,—say the teachers. Such conditions are 
regrettable. We wish we could say something that would better 
them. We will mildly suggest that, whichever side you are on, you 
will be more likely to get your rights by diplomacy than by 
pugnacity. Pugnacity antagonizes. It is a challenge to a fight. 
It magnifies the difficulty. It prolongs the agony. It accomplishes 
nothing, except to make new enemies and destroy self-respect, fitness 
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for usefulness and peace of mind. Bluff is always odious and con- 
temptible. A fight by an intelligent being (except on the defensive) 
is the release of the unintelligent brute within us,—which should 
never be allowed to gain the mastery of the man, who bears the image 
of God and who can comprehend the spiritual and eternal victory 
of love over hatred. 

How then shall we get justice in the varied circumstances of life 
with human beings? 

We answer, maintain rights by diplomacy rather than by pug- 
nacity. Use frankness, friendliness and gentleness, rather than 
equivocation, reproaches and bluff. Perhaps the reader will say that 
this sounds like “preaching.” If so, it is needed. If you are a 
teacher—or if you are a pupil of some one who is teaching—the 
chances are that you will find the doctrine of this sermon a useful 
one in daily school life. 


By a “Clip Sheet” issued by the Boston University we are re- 
minded that it was in January, 1900, that a then little known teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, and of methods of teaching the deaf to under- 
stand and the dumb to speak, produced the first wireless telephone, 
and whose other major invention, the wire telephone, laid the basis 
for the perfecting experiments which resulted in the recent estab- 
lishment of commercial telephone service between New York and 
London. 

Completion of the first commercial trans-Atlantic telephone ser- 
vice between the two largest cities in the world was marked as a 
significant day in the history of Boston University, for it was in a 
little laboratory in a Boston University building, that Alexander 
Graham Bell, teacher of the deaf and dumb, made experiments which 
resulted in both the telephone and the “photophone”—the first wire- 
less telephone. 

It was Bell’s hope that he could enable the deaf to “hear” by 
transmitting the voice by light waves, that laid the basis for New 
York’s conversations with London the other day. Bell’s “wireless 
telephone” operated upon the principle of using a ray of light to 
transmit the voice through space rather than a wire. Records at 
the University show that in 1880 Bell talked along a ray of light 
for upwards of 1,000 feet. Having demonstrated the possibility of 
doing this, his attention was necessarily directed elsewhere, because 
of the increasing demands upon his time, both in connection with 
the telephone and his interest in helping the deaf and dumb. 
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All of Bell’s experiments which produced the commercial telephone 
were conducted while he was a professor of the science and art of 
speech at Boston University, and in fact in 1876 a wire was run 
from Bell’s laboratory in Boston University, then located on Beacon 
Street, to the Boston Athenaeum, where an audience heard the 
human voice transmitted over the wire in the first public demon- 
stration. 


That the United States, during the present year, will take final 
legislative action to place its merchandising on the decimal metric 
basis in weights and measures, was the declaration made at the 
annual executive conference of the All-America Standards Council, 
held in San Francisco, January 6th. 

“Metric legislation is now prominent before both houses of Con- 
gress,” stated Aubrey Drury, director of the Council, “and when a 
vote is called, victory appears assured for the metric standards, which 
are on the convenient decimal ratio, like our dollars-and-cents cur- 
rency. <A recent canvass of the United States Senate has indicated 
an almost certain majority for metric adoption. Obstructionists 
have always fought bitterly to kill in committee any metric action. 
The great basic strength of this issue in Congress was shown the 
one and only time it was allowed to come up for a general vote. In 
the House of Representatives, the Stone Metric Bill successfully 
passed two of the necessary three readings, but after a dispute on 
rules of order it was recommitted to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, on request of its author, with the expectation 
of a later vote, indefinitely delayed. The metric legislation was 
never defeated in a general vote in Congrss. It can and will win 
in the 1927 vote. 

“The metric issue has won overwhelming victories in more than 
forty of the great parliaments of the world. At one time a metric 
standards bill passed the House of Lords in Britain; at another, 
lacked only five votes to win in the House of Commons. The House 
of Representatives in Australia has endorsed the decimal weights and 
measures by a vote of 36 to 2. All civilized nations, except the United 
States and the British Commonwealths, are now on the metric basis 
in merchandising, and British units are largely different from ours.” 

Declaring that decimal weights and measures for the United 
States have been endorsed by seven Congressional committees, but 
with never a general vote in Congress, metric advocates throughout the 
country are urging a “show-down” in 1927, and predict a definite 
victory at the roll-call. 
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Two afternoon symphony concerts are planned for school children 
in Milwaukee, Wis., sponsored by the board of school directors. The 
concerts will be given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Tickets 
will be apportioned to the schools on the basis of enrollment, and 
will be sold at 40 cents each. In addition, a “music festival” will be 
held in the spring of 1927. 

Seven school publications, three of them in a modern foreign 
language, French, Spanish and Italian, respectively, are published 
by the New Utrecht High School, New York City. Economies in 
printing and sale of nearly all copies printed enable the papers to 
be not only self-supporiing. but to supply funds for the purchase 
of regalia, medals, and for similar purposes. 

Bequest of business property valued at $500,000 to George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. Tenn., by a living donor, who 
retains the income of the property during her life, makes possible 
the erection at an early date of a new art building, plans for which 
are already in the hands of the architect. Many rare objects of art 
accompany the gift, which will be made the nucleus of an art mu- 
seum at Peabody.—School Life. 

More than 9,000 children under 16 years of age were killed or 
injured on the streets of London, England, during 1925, notwith- 
standing the practice of keeping an experienced policeman near the 
entrance to schools. In addition, 38 teachers were absent from 
school as the result of street accidents during 1925, as compared with 
25 in 1924. 

Janitors and Engineers Acquiring Professional Consciousness. 
An organization of custodians, assistants and helpers in public schools 
of Denver, Colo., has been formed, an outgrowth of the summer 
school for janitors and engineers held for the past two years at State 
Teachers College, Greeley. Meetings are held monthly, in the even- 
ing, the first hour being devoted to consideration of technical prob- 
lems, followed by half an hour of social intercourse, and games or 
exercise in the gymnasium. Though the organization is less than 
six months old, inspirationa] addresses have been given by the super- 
intendent of schools and two school principals, and lectures or talks 
on landscaping, painting, carpentering, care of heating plants, of 
plumbing and of electrical machinery, by men in charge of school 
maintenance and repairs. Much has already been accomplished in 
improving methods of maintaining and cleaning school buildings and 
in the standardization of cleaning materials. 





Book Reviews 


READINGS FROM THE GREAT HISTORIANS. European History 
from the Fall of Rome to the Eve of the French Revolution. Selected 
and edited by D. M. Ketelbey, M.A. Houghton, Mifflin Company, $2.00. 


An “alluring” book, well calculated to make its reader an enthusiast 
in historical reading and study. No subject is more worth-while than 
the thoughtful study of what the human race has thought and done 
throughout the ages. The author of this volume is an enthusiastic and 
inspired interpreter of events and personalities which were of real 
significance in the period covered by his book. The facts are such as 
every educated person should know. Knowing them, one will feel that 
he has acquired a philosophy of life that will enlarge his vision and 
give him a guide and an inspiration for a larger self-life. This would 
seem to be the greatest value inherent in the study of history. The 
volume is alike valuable to the curriculum and to the general reader. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. By Alfred C. Kinsey, Se.D. (Har- 
vard). 430 illustrations. The J. B. Lippincott Company. 


This book has been edited by William F. Russell, Ph.D., of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It is intended for a High School course, 
and it has been written in a language and in a spirit that will be 
sure to make the study fascinating to the average pupil. Too much 
cannot be said of its illustrations, which have been very wisely con- 
ceived in their selection and admirably developed artistically and from 
the standpoint of information and interest. Withal there is much 
in the book which is practical to the ordinary reader. In the class- 
room it will be “my favorite study” in the estimation of many a pupil. 
Why not remember this book when you are thinking about what to 
give your adolescent boy at Christmas? He will be delighted with it,— 
even if it is primarily intended as a school text book. 


STORIES IN STONE. By Willis T. Lee, Geologist, United States 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. D. Van Nostrand Company, pub- 
lishers. This is a new volume in The Library of Modern Sciences 
series, by the same publishers. The price is $3.00. It is a fascinating 
account of Grand Canyon, Niagara Falls, Kilauea, Crater Lake, Monu- 
ment Valley, Brice Canyon, Mammoth Cave, Mount Hood, etc. Numer- 
ous illustrations. A book that will thrill a red-blooded boy. It will 
inform and interest anybody. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Henry 
William Elson, A.M., Litt.D. The Macmillan Company, 1926. 


This is a new edition of a standard history of our country that has 
been widely used since the first edition in 1904. We believe it to be 
the leader, so far as actual usage in the schools is concerned, amid 
all the text books on this important subject. It is a text book that 
is intended for universities, colleges and high schools. The general 
reader, however, will find it ready to suggest facts, viewpoints, customs, 
interpretations of public happenings, issues, statistics, personalities, 
etc., that are up to date. It is admitted by the author that in some 
places it presents and favors views of certainsubjects that were other- 
wise ignored or controverted in previous editions. This is as it should 
be,—for the double reason that new evidence is continually appearing 
from time to time; and, secondly, any candid historian should some- 
times find and accept new evidence, and the intelligent reader is always 
ready to accept this kind of frankness as an endorsement of his author’s 
trustworthiness. 


A HISTORY OF HAWAII. Prepared under the direction of The 
Historical Commission of the Territory of Hawaii. By Ralph S. Kuy- 
kendall. With Introductory Chapters by Herbert Gregory. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The importance of the Hawaiian Islands, situated at the crossroads 
of the Pacific, and under the wing of the United States Government— 
whatever any other country says about it—can hardly be exaggerated. 
These Islands are a veritable Paradise, so far as climate, natural beauty 
and grandeur. Their value to our own country is priceless. This at- 
tractive book will give you a condensed but adequate view of their 
history, policies, status among the nations of the world, products, and 
whatsoever else you want to know about them. Their conversion to 
civilization was achieved by American missionaries. There are still 
serious questions to be settled. One of the chapters of this book is 
entitled, “Old Problems in a New Age.” The book is worthy of a place 
in the school and college curriculum in the history department. It 
will be interesting to the individual for his private reading. 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLDER WORKERS. By Nathaniel Peffer. The 
Macmillan Company 


This is one of a short series of books going under the general title 
of “Studies in Adult Education.” Its “Contents” covers the following 
topics, viz., Introduction, The Open Forum, The Institute, Individual 
Schools, National Associations, Corporation Educational Programs, Mu- 
seums of Art and Science, Workers’ Education, Conclusion. Price $2.50, 
and a good deal of sensible suggestion for the money. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Joseph Roemer and Charles Forrest Allen, M.A., with 
a Foreword by Elbert K. Fretwell and an Introduction by Lotus D, 
Coffman. D. C. Heath and Company. 

This is a fine presentation of the spirit and ways in which the pupils 
in our public and private schools can and should find worth-while 
activities for themselves outside of the prescribed curriculum. It is a 
subject which has been made somewhat prominent in our own maga- 
zine, EpucaTion. We are ready and willing to commend these chap- 
ters to the thoughtful attention of all our readers. 


FIFTY FAMOUS PAINTERS. By Henrietta Gerwig. T. Y. Crowell 
Company. Price $3.50 net. Illustrated, mostly in Colors.., 

A book to lay upon the parlor table,—but sure to be taken up and 
enjoyed, as well. It imparts culture to a receptive heart and mind to 
even cursorily take up and look through such a book. The probability 
is that a more thorough reading will follow, which will impart knowl- 
edge and stir emotions, and in not a few instances lead to an ability 
to discuss artists and art products,—thus enlarging one’s horizon and 
deepening and broadening one’s life. 





Here are a few first-rate books which are worthy of real review 
notices, but we have insufficient space in this department of EDUCATION 
to include them. We have at the present writing more than one hun- 
dred books that have been sent to us without solicitation. We wish 
to thank the publishers and to express our regrets that we cannot 
give all their books an adequate presentation. 


THE REFERENCE SHELF. Volume IV, Number 4; Military Train- 
ing in Schools and Colleges. By Lamar T. Beman. The H. W. Wilson 
Company 958 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE SILENT READING HOUR, Primary Book. By Guy T. Buswell 
and W. H. Wheeler. Illustrated. The Wheeler Company, Chicago, Ills. 
And, by the same publishers, SECOND AND THIRD GRADE MANUAL 
(Reader), “The Child’s Own Way” Series. By Marjorie Hardy. 


CLASSIFIED TYPES OF LITERATURE. Edited by Mabel Irene 
Rich. In the Century Education Series. The Century Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. And in the same series, MOTION PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTION. By A. P. Hollis, M.S. (Film Editor, Devry Corpora- 
tion). Price $3.00. 


CHAUCER AND THE MEDIAEVAL SCIENCES. By Walter Clyde 
Curry. Oxford University Press. Price $2.50. 
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NEW STORIES. (Community Life. A Second Reader, The Child’s 


Own Way Series. By Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 


FINDING THE RIGHT TEACHING POSITION. By Harlan C. Hines. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Price not given.) 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. By Thomas J. Jones, Franklin 
H. Giddings. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Price not given.) 


THE STUDY READERS. Third Year. By Alberta Walker, and Ethel 
Summy. Illustrations by Florence J. Hoopes and Margaret Campbell 
Hoopes. Charles E. Merrill Company. 


SELF-DIRECTION AND ADJUSTMENT. By Norman Fenton, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, Ohio University. In Measurement and. 
Adjustment Series, edited by Lewis M. Terman. Cloth. vi. + 121 pages, 
Price $1.40. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Its Origin, Mean- 
ing and Application. By William Backus Guitteau and Hanson Hart 
Webster. An excellent school edition of the most important Government 
document of modern times. No person is really educated until he is more 
or less familiar with the Constitution of the land in which he lives. The 
arrangement of this edition is very helpful for either student or 
reader. Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers. Price 84 cents. 


EXERCISES AND TESTS IN ALGEBRA THROUGH QUADRATICS. 
By David Eugene Smith, William David Reeve, and Edward Longworth 
Morss. Ginn and Company. 


SCOTT’S WOODSTOCK: Dramatised for School Use. By E. C. Abbott, 
M. A., London, Humphey-Milford. The Oxford University Press. This is 
in paper covers. 


DIAGNOSTIC STUDIES IN ARITHMETIC. By G. T. Buswell and 
Lenore John. And CURRICULUM INVESTIGATIONS. By Franklin Bob- 
bitt. Both by The University of Chicago Press. 


THE MARCH ON THE NORTH POLE. By Alfred Judd. Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. Illustrated with several suggestive scenes in the explora- 
tions of Nansen, Andree, Peary and Amundsen. 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS. By Bernard Jaffe, M. A. The World 
Book Company. IMPROVEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF READING. 
Bureau of Research, Department of Education, Baltimore, Md. And by 
the same Department,—COMMERCIAL EDUCATION; ART, FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL; AND HYGIENE, MUSIC, FRENCH. 





